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ABSTRACT 


Wyndham Lewis perceived things from the standpoint 
of “the plastic or visual intelligence,” and therefore was 
interested in man's visual sensibility and in how it was being 
affected by various philosophical, social and political trends 
of his day. Lewis was concerned about the survival of the 
Drastic or feel sh bis arts in a world where man's involvement 
with the evolution of machines had created a "fundamentally 
altered world" and nurtured what Lewis called a "revolutionary 
state of mind." He developed a "philosophy of the eye” as 
he set out*to criticize the "Time-:view,” which he associated 
with. the. visual. revolution as he observed it taking place in 
his day. | 

Lewis considered that the possibilities of human 
perception were most readily realized by the artist, as he 
was defined by Lewis. The problem of the "eye”--the nature 
aportunetion of the artist's ‘vision and the perception of 
the plain man~-presented itself very early to Lewis and 
remained for him a constant concern, 

In chapters one and two of this thesis I attempt to 
present the major tenets of Lewis's "philosophy of the eye.” 
While in chapter one I indicate the nature of Lewis's 
reaction to the Time=philosophy, in chapter two I demonstrate 
how the extinction of the subject or mind was, as Lewis 
believed, an inevitable corollary to and ultimate phase of 


what he considered to be a "universal attack on Substance,” 
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Here I indicate that Lewis presented the artist as an 
alternative to the "Time<creature" so influenced by the 
prevailing attitudes of his day. In chapter three I 
provide an analysis of the artist and his anti-=type, the 
man-of-action, as they are portrayed in The Lion and the 
Moreno pouvint ormeand the Absolute, I discuss what 
Lewis considered to be the meaning of the artist's role 
in’ such a time of transition as the early twentieth 
century. In chapter four I indicate how Lewis explored 
the problem of human perception in his first novel, Tarr, 
written long before the formal articulation of the 
problem in his "polemical works" of the late 1920's, in 
chapter five I indicate various ways in which the eye is 
prominent in Lewis's thought--as the "crowning human 
sense," as image in the novels, I demonstrate that in 


Self Condemned, one of Lewis's last novels, he continued to 


! " 


explore the intricacies of "vision," and how the "eye" 
became for him an all-encompassing metaphor which serves 


to elucidate much. of his thought, 
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CHAPTER ONE 
THEeePHLLOSOPHYYOr JEHE BYE 

PT Vis Ay GOOD DEAT VASa Ave ICTORTAL AND GRAPHIC; ARTIST 
THAT I APPROACH THESE: PROBLEMS; AND A METHOD THAT DOES NOT 
SECURE THAT DEFINITION AND LOGICAL INTEGRITY THAT, AS A 
GRAPH «ARTISE,..L REQUIRE, 1. AM,. 1 ADMIT, HOSTILE. TO. FROM 
THe STARE. BUD NO SDOUBT "WHAT (MADE MEY (GO "BEGIN. WITH, A 
FAINTER, WAS SOME PROPENSITY FOR: THE EXAGTLY-DEFINED AND 
ALSC, PAN ATICALLY IT MAY BE, THE PHYSICA OR THE CONCRETE, 
BNNs 7 -DO> NOT RHINE THAT. YOU HAVE TO: BE A PAINTER TO POSSESS 
SUCH ENCLINATIONS. MANY PAINTERS, INDEED, HAVE NO 
REPUGNANCE,: IT WOULD APPEAR, FOR THE SURGING ECSTATI 
PEATURELESS CHAOS WHICE Py dike BEING SEP ouUPp AS AN IDEAL, “IN 
PLACE OF THE NOBLE EXACTITUDE AND. HARMONIOUS PROPORTION OF 
Pete MEUROPEAN, SCIENTIEIC >) SPDEALSaThHE SPECTHRICADLY IWESTERE 
HEAVEN. 1 

Wyndham Lewis observed that man's perception of the 
externai world is almost invariably influenced by 
occupational or personal interests. Different versions of 


reality result from different modes 


apprehension or from the centering 

deep-seated instinct or some facult 
under the eye of science or under t 
beneath the human eve, or, alternat 
camera, or of the mathematician, or 
be a very different object."” Lewi 
of °*the*" practical *eyes "Ao “‘Theseng1 
hooded eye of the fanatical adverti 


and methods of 
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of life "upon some 

yr" the same ob ject, 

he microscope, and 

ively, in the mind of the 
of ‘common-sense,' will 
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political eye” of Moszkowski, "Einstein's Bosweli, "© the 


"sophisticated italian eye" of Cervantes, / the "prophet's 
eye" of William Blake.° His own eye, Lewis said, was a 
partisan eye. It was the eye of the plastic or graphic 
artist. 

By means of a humorous comparison Lewis explained 
Of Sepost tion ain the preface to the English edition of Time 


and Western Man: 


Whatever the Marquis de Sade said about life or things in 
general, you could be in no doubt as to what his remarks 
would come back to in the end; you would know that they all 
would have the livery of the voluptuary, that they would all 
be hurrying on the business of ¢gome painful and elaborate 
pleasure of the senses, that they would be devising means 
to satisfy an overmastering impulse to feel acutely in the 
regions set aside for the spasms of sex. With as much 
definiteneass-. as. that, whatever I,. for my part, say, can. be 
traced Hack to an organ; Duc in my Case. it as the eye. “Ir 
igi the service of the things of vision that my ideas are 
mobilized. 


When he hit upon the preceding analogy in 1927 Lewis may 
have been thinking of what he had written about his own 
eyes in Blast (1915): 
My soul has gone to live in my eyes, and like a bold young 
lady it lolls in those sunny windows. Colours and forms 
Can theretore Maeve no UErECrT eftect’ om it.” That, ‘f 'conerder, 
is why I am a painter, and not anything else so much as 
Het. 

In two studies which he published in 1926 and 1927, 
The Art of Being Ruled and Time and Western Man, Lewis 
discussed the effect of an accelerating technological 
Peyelur ton wnorecily ion othe artist's concept of his’ function 


in a world in which the values of mechanical: instruments of 


research were being imposed upon the "impressionable 
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material of ee Putlaiso onthe quality Ofslite itself: 


It is because our lives are so attached to and involved with 
the evolution of our machines that we have grown to see and 
feel everything in eikos Fe OLE terms, just as once the 
natural mood was conservative.1 


Lewis suggested that "a sort of religion of impermanence"?? 


was being imposed upon a society in which the "revolutionary 


; ; ; : : 14 
Seat OF Mind shea become, “insbinct ve” 


The significance 
of the concept of Time, which Lewis associated with certain 
forms that revolution was taking in his own day, was what he 


set out to study and criticize in Time and Western Man. It 


was "from the position of the plastic or the visual 


intelligence"*?-~a position which Lewis himself admitted was 
Foutwardly.a ‘narrow! one! °=-that he criticized the Time- 
view and attempted "to provide something in the nature of a 
"philosophy of the eye."*/ 
Lewis observed that insofar as the "Time-philosophy" 
of Bergson and his followers constituted a threat to what he 
regarded as the traditional, classical manner of perceiving 
the external world, it threatened to destroy the position of 
the plastic and graphic arts. The preservation of a common- 


sense, external and concrete vision of the physical world in 


such a time of flux was, according to Lewis, his concern as 


@ 


a plastic artist; 


'The architectural simplicity'--whether of a platonic idea 
or a greek temple--I far prefer to no idea at all, or no 
temple at all, or, for instance, to most of the complicated 
and too tropical structures of India. Nothing could ever 
convince my EYE--even if my intelligence were otherwise 
overcome~--that anything that did not possess this simplicity, 
conceptual quality, hard exact outline, grand architectural 
proportion, was the greatest art. Bergson is indeed the 
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arch enemy of every impulse having its seat in the apparatus 
of vision, and requiring a concrete world. Berqson is the 
enemy of the Eye, from the start: though he might arrive at 
some emotional compromise with the Ear. But I can hardly 
imagine any way in which he is not against every form of 
mireriigent Lyre. lo 


The functioning of the eye and the possibilities of human 
perception as they are demonstrated by the artist--the 
intelligent and creative individual--was of constant 
concern to Lewis. Between the aphorisms of Blast and the 
reasoned polemic of the Art of Reing Ruled, The Lion and 


eee ae eee eel 


the Fox and Time and Western Man, he explored the problem 


Gee niga perception lin. WSs 7Own Lirstanovel, Tarr. 9 His 
continuing interest in the eye is evident in The Writer and 


foe Absolute and an-one of his last novels, Self Condemned, 
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PART? -* ART OOR METAPHYsIcs*? 


WHAT I AM CONCERNED WITH HERE, FIRST OF ALL, IS NOT 
WHETHER THE GREAT TIME-PHILOSOPHY THAT OVERSHADOWS ALL 
CONTEMPORARY THOUGHT IS VIABLE AS A SYSTEM OF ABSTRACT 
TRUTH, BUT IF IN ITS APPLICATION IT HELPS OR DESTROYS OUR 
HUMAN ARTS, 20 


Lewis's concern for the survival of the fine arts 
was made evident at least as early as 1914, when he anda 
number of other young painters who were determined to make 
; nea 
Bogland "ae land ‘safe forthe pictorials heros to Jive! in; 
established the "“vorticist group." The vorticists attempted 
E> create an art which, above all things, was to be a 
genuine expression of a particular artistic will or 
consciousness. They believed that a simple pattern created 
by the positioning of lines and colours on a canvas 
functioned as an “equation” for a particular complex of 
ideas and emotions that the artist wished to express. Ina 
letter to Charles Handley-Read in 1949 Lewis gave an account 
of certain of his own work of the period: 

The way those things were done . . , is that a mental- 

emotive impulse--and by this is meant subjective intellection, 
14ke Magic or relagion--is let loose upon,.a lot of blocks 

and lines of various dimensions, and encouraged to push 

them round and arrange them at will. It is*’of course not an 
accidental, isolated mood: but it is recurrent groups of 
emotions and coagulations of thinking that is involved,<2 

In their demand for precision and in their 
preference for that which was hard, direct and clearly 


defined, the vorticists differed from the adherents to many 


of the other new art movements which sprang up-~-mostly on 
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the continent-—-around the turn of the century. Lewis, 
recalling what he referred to as the "absolute revolution" 


which he had envisaged as a response to "a fundamentally 


altered wonlar<> and the directions which the revolution 


had taken until 1939, distinguished between the motives for 


involvement in the new movements. 


People flung themselves’ into those [art] movements 
for different reasons, Some hurled themselves in as a dog 
does, when his master is about to move house, into the chaos 
of objects surrounding the packing-cases, Being no lover of 
impermanence and disorder, that was not my motive. The 
promise of an intenser discipline, and less impermanent 
equivalents for our personal experience, was what attracted 
me. The cortex, massive and sharply outlined, not the 
liquefaction within, I have always regarded as the proper 
province Of the artist. <-> 


According to Lewis, and in keeping with vorticist 
theory, genuine art must be a product of "all the intellect 
and the sensuous nature thrown into the scale"*> rather than 
of the "bowels and nerves" alone--art must be clearly- 
defined and objective rather than ethereal and subjective. 
Bergson, Alexander, Whitehead and others whom he classified 
as Time-philosophers, Lewis regarded as being antagonistic 
to that which was clear and distinct, and as advocating as 
an absolute whatever was inaccessible to direct 
consciousness. Lewis publicly opposed these philosophers 
because they meddled in the arts and Eee Ae to make art 
subject to and illustrative of their own Time-doctrines. 
Alexander, for example, used "Rodin's fluxions in soapy 


} 26 : ' 
white stone" to illustrate what Lewis referred to as 


W 


Alexander's “space-time flux." Whitehead drew from the 
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poets of the Romantic revival the primary inspiration for 
and illustrations of his scientific theory .*/ Henri Brémond, 
who, according to Lewis, regarded poetry as "a mystical 
communion with a supernatural entity,"7° supported his own 
theories with references to Romantic theory. In a passage 
in which Brémond attempted to defend his ideas against the 
opposition to his campaign, Lewis found a statement of what 

4 
precisely he thought the Time-philosophers were in fact 
doing: 

It is always the same old scandal: people think that 
we are Sacrificing the clear precisions of Reason to the 
cloudy lights of instinct, and that under the name of 
poésie pure,' we wish to glorify the pathetic, the vague, 
the obscure, the sub-rational, 'the obscene chaos' where-.-our 
human consciousness desperately battled prior to the Fiat 
lux of the Understanding, 29 


. . : ae . 
In Lewis's opinion, Bremond and the others manifested a 


Peorrjrous, NOt al Artistic, intelligence: 7? they exploited 


and vulgarized art and the artist. lewis regarded Brémond 
himself, for example, as being "far more interested in 


mysticism">+ than in poetry: 


ae ene a Teli atonisty mascueradinutas an arkist OF 
ORITtic or art, ord pir eosopners.” Fe is, an’ Snort, exploartting 
the artistic, consciousness and the methods of the artist, 
just as Whitehead is doing; neither of them at all in the 
interests of art.or of the artist. Bremond addresses his 
attention to art in the interests of religious mysticism; 
Whitehead in the interests of a scientific theory. 32 


Lewis observed that philosophers like Whitehead and 
2 ath . . 
Bremond were using art as a means of leading man to the 
re L f magic - stical pecifically religious 
pliane,of. magic, or of mystical... specifically e : 


experience." Lewis, for whom art was the "civilized 


: “J 34 , hee 
substitute for magic,” regarded their desire for the world 
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of magic or mysticism as a retrograde movement. He 

perceived that the Time-philosophers were attempting, by 
means of theories falsely propped up by eclectic illustrations 
from romantwveo art, to disintegrate tthe concrete; 

classical "world of common-sense" and to replace it with 


: ; 35 
“the Gark and feverish confusion of their’ mental! truth," 
As he became increasingly aware of the pervasive influence 
of the Time-mind, Lewis felt compelled to warn especially 
the artist about what he identified as the false doctrines 
of Time. Lewis observed that the close associations which 
existed among "different worlds of physics, philosophy, 

ns . sae) My 
Proud tales: ind: art and the very nature of the creative 
artist's disposition would make the artist extremely 
Susceptible to passively accepting these popular notions and 
manifesting them in his work: 
To receive blindly, or at best confusedly, from regions 
Outside his own, adil kinds of notions and formulae, is what 
the ‘creative artist' generally does. Without knowing it, 
he receives into the central tissue of his work political 
or scientific notions which he proceeds to embody, if he is 
@ novelist, in his characters, if he is a painter, or a poet, 
in his technique or emotional material, without in the least 
knowing what he is doing or why he is doing it,37 

tio thes "romanticism of Rodin, in the “primiutivism” 

of Gauguin and in the "infantilism" of Klee, Joyce and Stein, 
Lewis saw what for him were manifestations of the Time-mind, 


He regarded the artistic impulse of these artists as being 


directly opposed ‘to his own creative tendency: 
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(otherwise) flows away, to concentrate the diffuse, to turn 
to ice that which is liquid and mercurial--that certainly 
describes my occupation and the tendency of all that I 
think, 38 

Indeed Lewis saw all the manifestations of the Time- 
mind as attempts to render back to chaos the material forms 
and concepts which the human Pte had rescued from eee. 
He regarded the intention of the Time-~philosophers to be 
the modifi'cation of man's attitude toward the external 
world, which itself would remain unchanged, Lewis regarded 
the new mode of apprehension advocated by the Time- 
philosophers as a threat not only to the plastic and graphic 
arts but also to the physical world itself as a place in 
which human beings as at present constituted would find 
it possible to live at all. He distinguished the new 
"vision," or way of seeing, from the old by classifying each 


gm terms of a dichotomy of mutually exclusive categories: 


ware or metaphysics.” 
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PART? a” THe WORLD OF“ COMMON-SENSE 


THE DISINTEGRATION OF THE WORLD-PICTURE OF 'COMMON- 
SENSE’ EFFECTED BY THE INTRODUCTION OF PRIVATE AND 
SUDO LCDI VE” iM SYOTEMNS” BYo THE BREAKING: UP? Or? THE 
COMPOSITE SPACE OF THE ASSEMBLED SENSES INTO AN INDEPENDENT 
yence Ore TOUCH, AW SPACE OF4 SIGHT? AY VISCERAL HSPACE, AND: SO 
FORTH: THE CONVERSION OF “DHE THING’©-ENTO. A SERIES: OF 
DISCRETE APPARITIONS--ALL THIS COMPREHENSION AND METICULOUS 
ATTACK UPON THE VERY BASIS OF 'COMMON-SENSE' (THE TERM USED 
SN Ee neOoOPi Ys: OR Cob ORDERED er CrUREH Of ahh CLASSIC WORLD, 
AND EQUALLY THE INSTINCTIVE PICTURE WE INHERIT FROM UNTOLD 
GENERATIONS OF MEN) TIS AS A’ SPECTACLE IMPRESSIVE AT FIRST, 
no. DOUBTS. BUl- LT DOORS NOD SEEM WOs- BAR WH MARK OF Av TRUTH- 
TELLING OR VERIDICAL PASSION, SO MUCH AS A ROMANTIC AND 
FANATICAL IMPULSE OF SOME DESCRIPTION. 49 


Perception by means of common-sense--a sense which 


nel wats the mode of 


"sees, quite simply, what is there 
apprehension preferred by Lewis. Common-sense represented 
for him many things at once, As "the most immediate reality 


42 and as 


of the direct observation available to all of us 
an inheritance from innumerable generations of men, it is 
"the one general sense of things that we all hold in 

143 
common. That is not to say that all men see all things 
in a like manner. Common-sense is simply a mode of 
perception; Lewis himself stated that an individual's vision 
is refracted or discoloured by personal variables: 
In a world where indisputably a wise man sees one tree and a 
fool another, the only question is what is the wise manner 
of seeing a tree. We may say that the wise man will see 
more in the tree, simply, than the fool. He will see more 
Significance in it, and he will see more form in it, if he 
is a plastically developed wise man. But it is that more 
that evidently makes the different tree. 44 


Lewis used the term common-sense to express the 


conception of "sense-unity"--the simultaneous awarenesses 
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and cross-awarenesses of all the senses of the human body. 


The world of common-sense is above all a world in which 


145 


"the tactile sense is fused with the visual. Common- 


sense perception provides man with an awareness beyond a 
mere simple "picture-taking" mode of apprehension: 
mibeetredberonalisbelierwor comuounsense, embodied. in 
the 'naif' view of the physical world, is really a picture. 
We believe that we see a certain objective reality. MThis 
contains stable and substantial objects. When we look at 
these objects we believe that what we are perceiving is what 
we are seeing, In reality, of course, we are conscious of 
much more than we immediately see, For in looking at an 
orange lying before us on the table, we are more or less 
conscious of its contents, we apprehend it as though we 
could see all round it, since from experience we know it is 
round, of the same colour and texture, from whatever 
position it is examined, and so forth. In short, every time 
we open our eyes we envelop the world before us, and give it 
Dody, Ol 2tS Cudliey Of Consisting OF Objects, with our 
memory. It is memory that gives that depth and fullness to 
our present, and makes our abstract, ideal world of objects 
for us,46 
Memory enables man to perceive all-at-once those objects 
which in actuality he had perceived previously at distinct 
intervals of time and space, Lewis's statement indicates 
how an orange is perceived as being round and of the same 
colour and texture from all perspectives because a person's 
memory has built up a wealth of information about The Orange 
by mentally retaining his previous experiences of oranges. 
These experiences have been recorded not only by his sense 
of vision, but by others of his senses as well. The 
inclusion of personal and historical elements in one's 
perception of the object bestows upon the object a kind of 


timelessness," Moreover, the timelessness of the object 


is paralleled by that of the individual who is perceiving 
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it, for by employing memory, he reduplicates himself 
temporally and spatially, seeming in one sense to be in 
many places--which through learning or direct sensation he 
has already experienced--all-at-once.*/ 
Lewis observed that this sense of “timelessness” was 
regarded very unfavourably by the Time-~philosophers or 
relativists, whose office, Lewis remarked, was "to ‘take 


Time seriously,’ and see that the full dignity of Time [was ] 


upheld and ceremoniously See 


The Time-philosophers, 
Lewis said, preferred the raw sensation of a crude, 
elementary optic sense to the refined image of common-sense 
perception merely because sensation can be accurately dated, 
and common-sense perception cannot. Memory, which provides 
the sense of timelessness in perception, was denied by the 
Time-philosophers who, Lewis suggested, demonstrated 
antipathy toward memory because they recognized it as a kind 
of space, something stretched out behind man, and upon which 
man might reflect or dream. 

For the common-sense view of the world--a view 
which depends on memory-~-the Time-philosophers substituted 
what Lewis preferred to call a "cinematograph of the physics 


of i ae 


A denial of memory prevents the perception 
of objects all-at-once, and requires that they must be 
perceived through time. Thus, for the Time-mind, 


apprehension of states of an object was substituted for the 


perception of the whole object at once. The appearances or 
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effects of ‘a “thing"'rrather othanethea!thing" itself, were 
considered real. "Reality" was transferred away from the 
central object and bestowed upon the sensational appearances 
of the object, a series of direct, flat impressions 
unassociated with any component of memory or thought, For 
the Time~-mind, the object itself was reduced to the status 
of a "thing" perceived merely by intuition. 


If we want to approximate to the discarded view of the 
Percipientsertconmon<sense,/wecust movecroundethesobyect, 


and as far as possible get inside it. With the thousand 
Successive pictures we thus obtain we shall have--only 
successively, nothing all at once, except a punctual picture 
and momentary sensation--the perceptual picture of common- 
sense. Having walked all round, picked up, smelt, cut into 
aaumany tprecessas posstblejcand themeeaten isthe torange, we 
Shall have successively reached the discarded all-at-once 
perceptive (but platonic) picture of common-sense, 1 

Lewis observed that the manner of apprehension 
advocated by the Time~philosophers was a totally non- 
intellectual activity in which every sense was made to 
function without the aid of memory and in complete isolation 
from every other sense. Senses which might often be 
contradictory (as, for example, sight and touch may 
contradict each other in the apprehension of a stick which 
appears to be bent in water) were not allowed to complement 
Cietcormect teaciotherngeihetp ict uretotfethe tconcrete ; 
physical world was limited simply to whatever could be seen, 

The isolation of the senses demanded by the Time- 
doctrines, and especially the isolation of the eye or the 
sense of vision, Lewis regarded as destructive especially to 


he plastic arts. Lewis had already explored this problem 
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in Tarr. In the character of Kreisler he began to 
articulate in fictional form the problems he associated with 


perception by the isolated eye, In Time and Western Man he 


continued to examine and analyze the causes and effects of 
man's wholesale adoption of the crude, elementary mode of 
perception advertised by the Time-mind: 


It will be recalled that at the start I intimated that this 
essay was to be an attempt to provide something in the 
nature of a philosophy of the eye. That description of it 
in the present connection, however, it could be claimed, is 
the opposite wmrreche: truth.” Or rather, 2t would be’ ‘the 
Guposite of thestrutn 1f you wish “‘toldsolate the Eye, For 
hand, if by ‘philosophy of the eye’ is meant that we wish to 
repose, and materially to repose, in the crowning human 
sense,’ the visual sense; and if it meant that we refuse 
(closing ourselves in with our images and sensa) to retire 
into the abstraction and darkness of an aural and tactile 
WOYiId, Then Pops rue that our philosophy attaches itself 
to the concrete and radiant reality of the optic sense. 

That sensation of overwhelming reality which vision alone 
gives is the reality of 'common-sense,' as it is the reality 
Reriinerit Tromevagan antiquity, And ptosis indeed: on that 
(reaiity’ thet Dam basing all lr say /o¢ 


When the eye is isolated from the other senses, as 
Lewis claimed that it was for the Time-~philosophers, optical 
illusions and distortions cannot be exorcised by touch as 
they are in the common-sense manner of perception, Whatever 
merely appeared to be real for the Time~-philosophers, was, 
according to Lewis, regarded by them as real; ee, tet 2 
water appeared to be bent, it was bent, It was by means of 
this fragmented manner of apprehending the external world 
that the Time-philosophers, it seemed to Lewis, transformed 
the physical world into a world of apparitions. The Time- 


philosophers introduced into their world a variety of things 
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which were denied "reality" in the world of common-sense; 
the mirror-image was suddenly granted equal status with the 
*cthaing"” iteretiected. "The "obj jecereitselih(and for Lewis 
this meant especially the art object, whose supremacy lay in 
its objective distinctness) lost its hard definition, and 
was forced to merge with the BaaaGee” BF the. "non-plastic, 
illusory, Alice-in-Wonderland world of post-einsteinian 


philosophy.">> 
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CHAPTER TWO 


THE EXTINCTION OF THE* TEINKING SUBUECT 


BY tHip “PROPOSED” TRANSIER’ PROM THE BEAUTIFUL OBJECTIVE, 
MATERIAL WORLD OF COMMON-SENSE, OVER TO THE 'ORGANIC' WORLD 
OF CHRONOLOGICAL MENTALISM, YOU LOSE NOT. ONLY THE CLEARNESS 
OP Onn et de OL bo BRAURY) OF THE THINGS YOU COMMONLY 
APPREHEND: YOU LOSE ALSO THE CLEARNESS OF OUTLINE OF YOUR 
OWN INDIVIDUALITY WHICH APPREHENDS THEM. 1 

When the Time-philosophers substituted a time- 
movement for the concrete, spatial object as it had for 
centuries been known in the physical world, they forced, in 
Lewis's opinion, the displacement of the thinking subject or 
mind from what he considered to be its rightful place as 
imide OL the osychotogreal world. VTheymaqnitude of “this 
deposition was very great for Lewis, who was of the opinion 
that the conscious activity of the mind had an important 
function to perform in’ the ‘general run- of life, as well as 
in the uniquely creative endeavoursof the artistic or 
intellectual individual. He was concerned especially about 
he survival of the artist--as Lewis defined him--in a world 
in which the life of the unconscious was advertised as an 
alternative to the conscious life directed by will and 


intellect. 


The image of the ideal artist was central to much of 
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Lewis's thinking. The artist's role, according to Lewis, is 
to transform external objects in such a way that man might 
be taught through art to see in new ways. The artist, he 
thought, for instance, might modify man's attitude to the 
machine and the destructive ends towards which man was 
directing his new discoveries, With characteristic irony 

he remarked: 

Machinery cece be regarded as a new pictorial resource, 

as with a new mineral or oil, there to be exploited. A 
prant for the manufacture: of the parts of a’ six-inch Mk-.19 
gun should be regarded apart from its function. Absorbed 
into the aesthetic consciousness, it would no longer make so 
much as a pop~gun. 2 ha 
Lewis stated that the way in which an artist creates ora 
painter paints depends not so much on the particular object 
Secheormnot* seen, buteon thetway in which he) perceives it. 
Yet each creative rendering of the same object provides the 
viewer with a new set of eyes with which to perceive it and 
influences him in various ways. Tn the same manner, but on 
a much grander scale, the mode of perception advertised by 
the Time-mind affects those people who adopt it or who are 
taken in by its various manifestations. This mode of 
perception, as Lewis interpreted it, threatened to displace 
man's traditional, spatially-oriented perception of the 
external world. Indeed, as we have seen, spatial objects 
themselves ultimately were denied their existence, 

... the bergsonian (jamesesque, psycho-analytic, wagnerian 
Venusberg) phitosophy of the hot vitals--of the blood-stream, 
of vast cosmic emotion, gush and flow--is that of a blind 


organism. There are no Eyes in that philosophy. . It sees n 
more than the embryo: it is hardly yet maie or female: it 1s 
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Sightlesssand meuter,, Iteisethe ereedeof a sightless, 
Gana ruonic Mass, vincsniont . 1. .4 
Lewis observed that by approaching the world with this new 
ViSLOns nO, asanesDulart, whthwreall yenorhyesrataall, uthe 
Time-philosophers and their followers defined, as a 
corollary to their new mode of apprehension, a new function 
for the human mind. Lewis recognized in the thought of his 
age an unrelenting tendency to deprive the mind of what in 
his opinion was its traditionally accepted function. This, 
he stated, implied the eventual extinction of the artist 
and the Individual. Lewis indicated the basis of his 
Gencern by providing in Time and Western Man a historical 
sketch in which he attempted to expose what he considered 
to be the primary forces underlying this destructive 


process. 
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fA. LS STH PHLROSOPHY OPSERACT SCIENCE? 


TURNING HIS BLOODSHOT EYES INWARD, AS IT WERE, ONE FINE DAY, 
THERE [MAN | BEHELD, WITH A START OF HORROR AND RAGE, HIS OWN 
PROPER MIND’ SITTING” IN STATE, “AND “LORDING- IT OVER’ THE’ REST 
OF HIS ANIMAL BEING--SPURNING HIS STOMACH, PLANTING ITS HEEL 
UPON HIS SEX, TAKING THE HARD-WORK OF THE PUMPING HEART AS’A 
MATTER OF COURSE, ALSO HE SAW IT AS A MIND-WITH-A-PAST: AND 
HE NOTICED, WITH A GRIN OF DIABOLICAL MALICE, THAT THE MIND 
WAS...IN.-THE;HABIT..OF CONVENIENTLY FORGETTING THIS HUMBLE 
(ANIMAL) AND CRIMINAL PAST, AND OF BEHAVING AS THOUGH SUCH A 
PeLNG HAD NEVER EXISTED, “1T DID NOT TARE HIM. LONG TO TAKE 
Lt DOWN A’ PEG OR’ TWO! IN SAT RESPECT * CHE UMEND:! =—THAT 
Seer DiVINITY OR SCYPTIAN SPIRE, TEATSCELTIC PALADIN, THAT 
SYMBOL OF EVERYTHING THAT WAS, FOR THOSE HATED FEUDAL TIMES, 
"PURE' and 'NOBLE,' SAVE THE MARK!--WAS SOON SQUATTING WITH 
A CROSS AND SNARLING MONKEY, AND SCRATCHING ITSELF, THAT 

io, tHe SORT OF PICTURE THAT TH FACTS CERTAINLY SUGGEST). AND 
oo, Poe ONE Te RAV STUCK CROSELY TOs Ne MYeEAPOSi 7 TON’ 2OR 
CEEARNESS’ SAKE, BUT IT IS ONLY HALF TRUE, I BELIEVE, AND 
WHAT HAS HAPPENED IS A SORT OF COINCIDENCE. 6 


Lewis considered that the destruction of the subject 
began in the theoretical field with Leibnitz, who, Lewis 
claimed, “invented" the concept of the Unconscious, 
Schopenhauer, according to Lewis, made the next stride by 
formulating a theory of the Will--a non-human, motiveless, 
blind, mechanical force later called the "Unconscious" by 


: ; ' « : 
chopenhauer's disciple, Eduard von Hartmann. Lewis noted 


WY 


in Time’ and Western Man that HP What philosophically results 
from science, not merely used asa technique, but allowed 

to sway us as a philosophy, [was] laid bare in the 'pessimism' 
of the schopenhauerian a5 ten He described how the 
theories of Schopenhauer, which affirmed the functioning of 

=) 


the Will or the Unconscious in "stones as well as men,” 


were rapidly laid claim to by natural science, A theory 
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which regarded the human personality as merely a commonwealth 
of "wills" or centres of the unconscious which merged with 
The Unconscious, the great mechanical Will that determined 
the course of the world, was welcomed by the scientist, 

whom it provided with an explanation for "the hitherto only 


mystically postulated identity of the Individual with the 


Absolute."® since [no Draimuetyal| 1s required! «for ,the 
4 
exercise of the Web. , oo the working of the human unconscious 


was placed on the same plane as the functioning of mechanical 
laws and was claimed to be observable merely in terms of the 
visible action of the human body. Indeed, the body itself 
was exchanged for the mind. "Everything about a human being 
is directly and peripherally observable," claimed the 
behaviourist psychologists, who attempted to state "all the 
facts about the human machine... ‘in terms of stimulus 
and response,' or of USaehe Ente eee 
Although the behaviourists robbed the mind of its 
proper and traditional function, said Lewis, they still 
acknowledged, at least partially, consciousness--the 
function referred to by Lewis as the partner of the subject 
or oe This last vestige of any recognizable feature of 
the mind was disposed of, according to Lewis, by William 
eee who converted the Me of common-sense into nothing 
more than "a meeting-place of abstract actions or objects, "> 


a cross-roads in the flux of constantly intermingling 


streams of sensa:;: 
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You are forced to a fusion of the world of objects with the 
fact of apprehension, so that when you see a tree you are 
the tree--or, since there is no 'you," the seeing of the tree 
foeteie tree, fr there ve no you tive must be Sa; there is 
only the tree--which, however, is not a tree properly 
speaking. There are trees, kettles, chairs, dogs, men, 
billiard-balls (of sorts). But it is undemocratic to 
suggest that the man sitting on the chair thinks, but not 
fhe chair: or that the biltliard=player nitting the ball 
fine, ane nor tne bali: Vtoo 1s verter. At least Li Lt 
does not think 'He struck me: the great ugly blackguard,' 


jet DOGREd esas CAdel tn Loe Shacks... 1)... So ithat.the tendency 
foto edmit thought into everything 4s .«). Animism is 
reinstated. If you are not, but the tree you see is, if only 


Piystcal objects“are (though for "objecc? you must ~ 
understand some dynamical group of stated duration, not the 
"object' of general perception), then they must be admitted 
into the psychic league of minds, The 'psyche' disappears; 
but everything becomes psychic, 16 

Lewis regarded James's theory as providing a kind of ideal 
psychology for the philosophy of Time, "Where people resist 


' 


the conclusions of the behaviourist," he said, “they still 
sometimes get on with games "1! Man could not immerse 
himself more deeply into the flux, said Lewis, than in the 
manner advocated by James, James's theory represented for 
Lewis the culmination of the destruction of the subject in 
‘the theoretical and practical interests of his age, James, 
said Lewis, attempted to impose upon man the attitude: 
"Cw le are [merely | the spot where a bundle of things is 
tied; we are the intersection of a multitude of peeney” 
Lewis's principles, as he himself realized, would 
not be accepted by everyone; some people “must seek and find 
in the mercurial surface change their principle of life and 
19 


endurance.” Yet Lewis chose for himself a life of thought 


and contemplation; throughout his writings he rejected and 
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Satirized the Time-mind as he described it in Time’ and 
Western Man and as he saw it manifest in the child-mind or 
naif, the "animal human average" or dull mass-man who lives 


"vaguely." 
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Pen Te 1130 THE PLU 


WE ARE TOLD ON ALL HANDS (BY WHITEHEAD, ALEXANDER, RUSSELL-- 
AND THEY WERE TOLD BY JAMES) THAT THE FUNDAMENTAL STUFF OF 
THE WORLD IS NEITHER 'PHYSICAL' NOR 'MENTAL,' BUT IS A 
NEUTRAL STUFF. THAT IS INFORMATION MERELY, AS IT IS 
CONVEYED TO US--OF INTEREST TO THE NATURALLY INQUISITIVE, 
THAT IS ALL. WE ARE NOT INVITED, EXACTLY, TO RETURN TO THE 
MORE DIFFERENTIATED CONDITION INFERRED FOR THE BENEFIT OF 
OUR CURIOSITY. WE ARE TOLD WE COME FROM IT. BUT BEHOLD, 

AS THE DISCUSSION AND EXPOSITION GO ON, WE GRADUALLY BECOME 
CONSCIOUS OF THE FACT THAT WE ARE BEING INVITED--AT LEAST AS 
FAR AS OUR VISION OF THE WORLD IS CONCERNED--TO RETURN TO IT. 
WE ARE ASKED, THERE IS NO DOUBT ABOUT IT, TO CONCEIVE OF 
OURSELVES AS NEUTRAL OR NEUTER. IT IS DEFINITELY OUR 
SEGREGATIONS THAT ARE TO BE BROKEN UP, OUR BARRIERS TO BE 
BROKEN DOWN. THE PARADIGMATIC 'OBJECTS' THAT ARE HELD UP TO 
US, AS OUR MIRRORS OR AS PICTURES OF OUR REALITY, ARE OF 
THAT MIXED, FLUID AND NEUTRAL CHARACTER; SO THAT, IF WE 
SURVEY THEM LONG ENOUGH, AND ACCEPT THEM AS AN ULTIMATE--AS 
A METAPHYSICAL, AS WELL AS A SCIENTIFIC--TRUTH, THEY WILL 
INDUCE US, TOO, TO LIQUEFY AND DISINTEGRATE, AND TO RETURN 
TO A MORE PRIMITIVE CONDITION, THE WORD PRIMITIVE IS STILL 
THE KEY TO ALL THESE MOVEMENTS WHICH IN EVERY CASE LEAD TO 
SOME FORM OF PRIMITIVISM, 20 


Lewis referred to the impulse toward the flux which 
was advocated by the Time-philosophers as a "rendering back 
ton dife, -magiscularwabstraction:-of ay feverish chaos;.all) that 
the mind had taken from her to build into forms and 
eanecersens Tt was a return to a primitive form of life 
Ehatawas.being advecated, Orp,easponescrixklcaput it, a 
reduction of the world "to the nocturnal womb from which 
{the Time-philosophers | suppose[d | it to have been born, "27 
An attempt was made to have man merge with the forces of 
nature and subjugate himself to the "time mechanism of 


existence:" the cosmic cycles and doctrines of recurrence 


which at one time supposedly had formed the basis of the 
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beliefs of primitive religions. According to Lewis, 
barriers which man had established long ago between 
imitation-reality and reality, and between the self and the 
not-self, were broken down and reality was shifted from its 
traditional seat in an objective, universal world to a 
position in a world which was subjective and private. All 


that man had constructed in his battle against universal 
4 


Siacc was lO be Celrveredfupl ro, ithe: god. Fiux! once more by 
Bergson and his followers, Lewis feared that human life was 


to become analogous to insect life, where emphasis is on the 


life of the entire community rather than on the individual.*? 


On every hand the unconscious, emotional, direct, intuitive 
approach to life was advocated above a conscious or 
intellectual one. Man, in this state of intense 
subjectivity was to become depersonalized, capable only of 
existing in the "childlike condition of tutelage and 

pee ences ice It was advertised that this total immersion 


in the flux of pure sensation would be in fact a means to 


n29 


factain the absolute. William James called it reaching 


a "faith-state," which he described as follows: 


, sis At Order to reach this conditions: we have to 
‘primitivize' ourselves to the extent of reaching the mineral 
world--we do not even stop at the animal. We become a 
bar-of-iron, without touch or sight, which, ‘without. any 
representative faculty whatever, might nevertheless be 
strongly endowed with an inner capacity for magnetic 
feeling; and as if, through various arousals of its 
magnetism by magnets coming and going in its neighbourhood, 
it might be consciously determined to different attitudes 
and tendencies, Such a bar-of-iron could never give you an 
outward description of the agencies that had the nower of 


Stirring it so strongly, yet of their presence and of their 
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25 
Sxoniticance for life 2 1) ail be intensely aware through 
every fibre of its being. 
To place man on the level of a bar-of-iron or to suggest 
that he immerse himself in the great river Flux was 
unthinkable for Lewis. He regarded all doctrines manifesting 
the Time-mind as romantic, "with all that that word conveys 
in its most florid, unreal, inflated, self-deceiving 
connotation. "*/ Lewis regarded himself as being directly 
opposed to the romantic Time-philosophers; Lewis's was a 
"classical consciousness" and he defined his role as being 
one of playing the "rational ‘anamal, man,’ against the forces 


28 
otimature 2" In The Lion anOehe Hox, written concurrently 


with Time and Western Man, Lewis concentrated on portraying 
the classical individual, the man who could see because he 
was detached from the flux, the man who maintained what 


Lewis believed to be natural barriers between the self and 


the not-self and between imitation-reality and reality. 
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CHAPTER THREE 
THE ARTIST AS VISIONARY 


YET LHS NOt-Shibr, AND BOPECIALEY THE PHYSICAL, IS 
ALMOST THE PATENT “ANDVPROPERTY 9OPYTHE WESTERN GENIUS. “THE 
"NATURAL MAGIC' OF WESTERN POETRY OWES ITS PECULIAR AND 
PENETRATING..QUALITY TO. THE INTENSE RELATIONS OF THE WESTERN 
BENDeTO Tors ALIEN PHYSICAL WORLDTOF “NATURE.” IT IS IN THE 
DETACHING OF HIMSELF FROM THE> PERSONAL THAT THE WESTERN 
MAN'S GREATEST CLAIM TO DISTINCTION LIES, FROM THE GREEKS 
AND EARLY CELTS TO THE PRESENT DAY, IT iS IN NON-PERSONAL 
MODES OF -FREELING=-—-THAT IS. -IN:- THOUGHT, ORIN FEELING THAT IS 
SO DISSOCIATED FROM THE HOT, IMMEDIATE EGOISM OF SENSATIONAL 
PoP i TRAY iP BECOMES AUTOMATICALLY INTEELECTUAL—--THAT THE 
NON-RELIGIOUS WESTERN MAN HAS ALWAYS EXPRESSED HIMSELF, AT 
PiSeenOrOuNDE Sl, AlvHio “PUREST. (THAT 1S, OF “COURSE, THE 
eee THAT" LS" BEING? REPUDIATED TINO PHE* PRESENTD¢ TIME’ = 
MODES, 


Lewis defined both the Time-philosophers' impulse 
toward flux and his oGwnh bias an favour of stability in terms 
of two forms of magic. The one form, the destructive magic 
of the Time-mind, made things vanish, change and disintegrate. 
The form of magic advocated by Lewis brought into existence 

; ; 2 
things which endure. TDES Creaci ver wage, Of art, 
functioned, in Lewis's opinion, as a civilized substitute 
for the primitive magic of the Time-philosophers: 

For me art is the civilized substitute for magic; as 
philosophy is what, on a higher and more complex plane, 
takes the place of religion. By means of art, I believe 
Professor Whitehead and M. Brémond wish to lead us down and 


back to the plane of magic, or of mystical, specifically 
religious, experience. And though the artist is certainly 


26 
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not devoid of religious emotion, it is exercised personally, 
as it were; and he is in temper the opposite of the 


religionist. The man-of-science is another sort of 
transformed magician, He, too, is opposite in temper to the 
Peligionystonetheytruis screntitrcamindryay Sods ras 


'detached,' as we say, as is the artist-mind, 3 

The word "detached" is central to the thought expressed 
above. The artist--for Lewis a symbolical individual-- 
Stands apart from the flux; ©Heyis freé, according to Lewis, 
from the insect-life of the crowd: free to remain stationary 
and to exercise his intellect in contemplation, He is the 


"ijdeal spectator" of whom Lewis spoke in The Lion and the 


——_-— 


Fox (1927), a book in which he presented, by means of what 
he regarded as an analysis of the mind of Shakespeare, a 
fairly precise description of the artist as Lewis saw him: 
a man of thought and contemplation, as opposed to the Time- 


philosophers! man=of-action, 
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Pee Le. SPU e CON AND THE POX 


- . . I SUPPOSE THAT NO ONE WOULD DENY THAT FOR THE GREATEST 
ACHIEVEMENTS OF THE INTELLECT, WHETHER IN ART OR IN SCIENCE, 
TRANQUILLITY AND A STABLE ORDER OF THINGS IS REQUIRED... 
THAT FOR THE PRODUCTION OF HIS WORK (THE ARTIST] IS BETTER 
OFF IN A CLEAN, QUIET AND PEACEFUL WORKSHOP OR LABORATORY, 
THAN HE WOULD BE IN THE TURMOIL OF A SLUM, OR IN THE MIDDLE 
Ce rr epATt eerie tao. ir YOU oA eee CONTRARY. YOU ARE 
MERELY. ASSERTING ..... .. THAT. PEOPLE SHOULD. NOT, BE 
PHILOSOPHERS, MEN-OF-SCIENCE, OR ARTISTS--THAT THEY SHOULD 
GIVE UP ALL THOSE VAIN THINGS, AND PLUNGE INTO THE CENTRE 
OF THE FLUX OF LIFE--LIVE AND NOT THINK. .. .4 


Lewis, as he himself so often stated, was first of 
all a painter. He regarded the creative activity of the 
Prasti1C Or Oraphic artist aS Dr Ovioingd a Kind, Of, metapnior 
for any genuinely creative approach to life. 


Your interest in the forms around you should be one liabl 
to transfigure and constantly renew them: that would be 
creative approach. To use the grand masses of surroundci 
ite, in. tact, as the painter uses the objects on his ta 
He does not approach those objects as though he were a 
photographer. He arranges, simplifies, and changes them for 
his picture. ~So-it should. be with-the larger’ form-content 
of .general and public life:;° 


Oe oact 
t3.Q 


When he spoke of "the artist," Lewis referred not only to 
ane painter or sculptor but to all genuinely creative 
individuals. He outlined the primary function of the artist 
as being the re-interpretation of existing, external 
phenomena in a manner whereby others might be made to see 
the world which the artist, with "his more expert eyes,"° 
is able to perceive. Speaking as an artist to the public, 
or more specifically, as a painter, Lewis wrote: 

ES gra a le aa that you would see, 

O . 


j a 
were the applied arts of building in er shape than at 
present is the case, I do not need to have a house built 
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Win Stgniipcant forms, lines, or masses, and planted 
squarely before my eyes, to know that such significance 
exists, or to have my belief in its reality stimulated, 
eXLOU,uOO, CAC OLNeGienand, dO Bequrre, that... 1 am 
obviously here to be of use to you: I am at your disposal 
i thiceliatcer, | 
peatements in Vhe.Caliphes Desion (19719) and in the.Tyro 
Goel 22) ING Care. Leyvisus Concern, not only about the 
tremendous ultimate effect that art has on all our lives” 
but also about the nature of the necessary relationship 
between art and life: 
ms nilere| may beyaeSLrond gfactor of progress and direction, 
Duce weucalhoOeescay tliat, We ne tne;enO Or Feason Oo. .Enings, 
for it is so much implicated with them; and when we are 
speaking of art we suddenly find that we are talking of life 
all the time.9 
The relationship between art and life and the necessity for 


the artist to maintain a proper balance between these two 


forces was a problem which continued to interest Lewis as 


ee Oee ee 
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the essays in The Cal 
regarded the artist's detachment from life (from his 
material) as being central to his proper Functioning, In 
The Lion and ‘the: Fox (1927) he described how Shakespeare 
was uniquely qualified by his personality and his time to 
become the ideal spectator,’ 

In Rude Assignment (1950), Lewis indicated 
Whataiie Wao acLLempting Fo provide, at least in part, in The 


TLon anc oie Fox. 
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In this tendency, amounting to anti-action, it [The Art of 
Being Ruled] continues, or makes explicit, what was the —_ 
indirect teaching of The Lion and the Fox. The advantages 
of the role of the spectator, for instance, rather than that 
of the performer or man-of~action, I expatiate upon--the 
"greater mental satisfactions" of the spectator: seeing that 
the performer is too busy playing his part for indulgence in 
the delights of the intellect. To avail themselves of the 
spectator's privileges, "detachment" and "passivity" 
(wherever the choice is open to them): such is the advice 
offered to men in general.10 


mee 


Pivesl artist,” a critic of action, "“thegadversary of life 
Beseli v(t to be thercritic is tovberthe adversary, and that 


pec cry Bes aperitacism ofjlatesphascebeenracceptedhas, aggood 


a heii 


defindstion) ..” For ‘the artist to be the one who stands at 


opposite poles to the man-of-action--that is, for the artist 
to be the detached individual--was, in Lewis's conception 
of him of utmost importance; 


It was perhaps the long stay Cervantes made in Italy 
that enabled him to look at spanish life with detached and 
foreign eyes: but being an artist can alone have produced 
this condition in Shakespeare,12 


Lewis set the artist, the contemplative individual, 
Paee Eheiman-of-acetons, | bHughtGordontPorteuspaarcritiesot 
Lewis, provided the following interpretation of Lewis's 
dichotomy of human types: 


Thersenergy, of-animalj Humandty.,) puts. into, ‘Life, *, (thatiis) 
living) issues in the form of Action, But the mind has 
learned to appropriate and pervert much of this energy; and 
under the direction Of a good artist, with his highly 
specialized) ‘unnatural’ and even ‘inhuman: functions, the 
bulk of this natural energy, instead of being absorbed by 
iMfevidsatransmuteceds inte Aiht.--Chuseit asethat)thel Artist, 
(or the 'Genius,') is at every point opposed to the 'Man of 
Action'; for since he is» condemned’ from. birth,~- (as.Man,):to 
be to sowe extent both, each functionary will compete with 
the other for the energy essential to its proper functioning. 
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Every concession made to Art starves the natural man of his 
right to 'Action' or 'Life'; and every concession to Life 
(sleep, breakfast, human contacts) has to be paid for by 
burglaries in the mind's atelier.13 
While the contemplative individual or spectator is, 
according to Lewis, perceptive and intellectually alert, the 
man-of-action is figuratively blind and actually "demented," 
It was in terms of vision that Lewis most often expressed 
the dichotomy created by these two widely divergent human 
types: 
The audience sees one event, and the actor sees another, 
Action has one pair of eyes, contemplation another: or 
action has hardly any eyes at all--they are in any case very 
rudimentary.14 

The artist, as Lewis conceived of him, functions as 
amirror., To reflect to the fullest advantage the conflict 
occurring in his world, he must have a mind which is "both 
motionless and decot" Situated apart from where action 
takes place, the artist stands out from and therefore is 
noticed by people around him: 
Autian often, tansartist) simply because Newtakesthold of His 
time impassively, impartially, without fear, appears to be 
a confirmed protester; since that actually seems eccentric 

ye 

to those who wander and halt,lé 
As the outsider, the adeally free man, an@seconsequently as 
"the enemy,” the artist finds himself in a position similar 
to that of the king-figure described in the early sections 


or Lewis: Ss The Tier and the’ Fox, THe artist 2s an 


a 


individual, and like the King--himself a symbolical 


" 


individual--he is attacked by the "animal human average," 


iy 


the type of human being who generally attacks "anything 
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17 Lewis 


representing the principle of individuality." 
observed that it is because of the artist's singular 
reaction to the world that people notice his uniqueness and 
falsely attribute to him the qualities of a supernatural 
Creature, “There is the qreatest danger 2. . in claiming 
any relation with the supernatural," Lewis said. 

People are only too willing to accept such a claim; there 

is nothing easier than to be "great," or to be accepted as a 
leader, or aS a person possessing magical potentialities-- 
as many people have discovered with some astonishment, 
especially in disordered times, and to their cost.18 

The artist, Lewis stated, carries with his singularity a 
responsibility. He who is able to accommodate himself, as 
Shakespeare did, "to the life, art and ideas around him” ~ 
must in-turn feed .and propel the "millions. of contingent 
forms" which inevitably gather "To |n the back of every great 


te Lewis spoke of Shakespeare, a model 


human intelligence, 
artist, as "a particularly glorious parasite on everything 
ket: stave [0 ]£ all the parasites that have ever breathed on a 
human back he was the most fastidious, most critical of his 
bloody supper, possessed the greatest moderation and 

: : Meise t : 
rectitude, and an infallible: taste. Because Shakespeare's 

, 22 

was a responsive and not an active genius, he was able to 
accommodate and co-ordinate what Lewis considered to be the 
central conflict of Shakespeare's time, the struggle between 
mPasteand future, "the old world of chivalrous romance” and 
123 


"the new one of commerce. and science, 


. « e Shakespeare entered furiously into the contest of the 
two halves of which he was composed, He was alternately as 
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black as night and as white as snow, or both at the same 
time. . . . The perfection and equilibrium of his mind is 
the proof of the beautiful matching of the opposing 
forces, 24 

Insofar as Shakespeare's singular perception of a world in 
transition enabled him to provide a vision of continuity 
between past and future, he functioned as a visionary or 
seers one who sees. Lewis regarded this’ unique ability of 
the artist to perceive relationships and to accommodate and 
co-ordinate past and future states as dependent upon the 
artist's adopting a role of detachment and receptivity. His 
continuing concern about the necessary dissociation of the 
artist from the intense subjective involvement demanded by 
theiphelosophytorsitux prompted him toswrate Theowrrter and 
ihe, Absodutes (1952) iy Thetbookowasiwnittentas atdiréct 
reaction to the "existentialism" of Camus, Malraux and 
Sartre, which in Lewis's opinion, was not a new system of 
thought, but merely another manifestation of the Time-mind. 
Lewis reacted against the "existentialist" writers mainly 
because he observed that they were not maintaining the 
unique state of detachment which he himself believed to be 


ascontiakertocan. tUndistorted evislonmand therefore essential 


to the creation of all great art, 
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PART II: THE WRITER AND THE ABSOLUTE. 


POLITICS MAY, AT ANY MOMENT, BRING TO AN END ALL 
SERIOUS CREATIVE WRITING, JUST AS RELIGION CAN. IN MANY 
ZAMESsAND PLACES .POLITICS, AS .MUCH AS RELIGION, . HAVE, DONE 
JUST THAT, OR PREVENTED IT FROM EVER DEVELOPING. GREAT 
LITERATURE..DEPENDS ALTOGETHER UPON. UNOBSTRUCTED ACCESS TO 
Be TRUE--UPON LLCENCE VO MAKE USE” OF THE MATERTAL WHICH 
APPEARS. TO.THE, WRITER sTO, CORRESPOND, TO THE TRUTH. NATURALLY, 
towel Ley. TO PERCEIVE THE TRUE--WHICH IS UNDER. EVERYBODY'S 
NOSE BUTeNCT, SEEN. BY EVERYBODY--—IS..CONFINED TO. PEOPLE OF 
CONSIDERABLE INTELLIGENCE, 

Liber aC LUALL TS NOT gust What Lites lHeERE.. [OBE 
BLGiEDsUP BPYe ANYONE. tf SS,WHAT IS PERCEIVED BY. THE WISEST 
Beeb. t le Aly ONCE. IS, AND IS NOD, THERE POR-TDTHE SHORT= 
SIGHTED..‘AVERAGE MAN', INDEED, IT DOES NOT APPEAR TO BE THE 
PACTUAL ATVALI. TO. THE. PERSON) DEVOLD. OF SEINSIGHT: - OR ote ZOU 
BIKE; THERE.ITS ANOTHER FACTUAL FOR HIM. 29 


Lewis objected to the tendency of Sartre and other 
"existential" thinkers to promote the active involvement of 
the artist especially in the political issues of his time, 
A writer as immersed in the flux of existence as Sartre was 
would be unable, according to Lewis, to apprehend in any 
coherent way the order of things going on about him. He 
would inevitably suffer from the "blindness" which 
accompanies the "hot and passionate immediacy of the 

Sao 126 53 
crudeness of living. A figure of constant motion, he 
would therefore be incapable of contemplation and the 
ensign... mromidesi: 

As: iin. so..much, modern..thinking, then, so in 
existentialism, the human reason is discredited, and takes 
its place beside the liver and the glands of internal 
secretion, .. . Man is no longer an essentially thinking 
animal, Rather he is a willing and wishing animal: so-- 
and above all--an acting animal: one step ahead of himself 


alway c,..existing in othe, fruit of bis acts.¢/ 
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from identifying himself with any particularly defined way 
of life. In order to preserve his personal liberty to write 


what he considers to be the truth, to say that "two and two 


128 


make four, the artist, said Lewis, must remain detached 


from the pressure of extraneous -interests which might 
Enredten~ to cloud or distort nis" percestions 


The high principle to be adhered to as much by the 
Man Or letters as*by* the=historian, as that’ concerns events 
in the world about him, is to preserve the individual 
judgement intact, immune from contagions of popular hysteria, 
and undistorted by anger or fear. Such is the ideal, that 
is 'ald“one “can say.-*He*must beYoi no party; of no natron 
(in the aggressive, competitive sense); of no religion (if 
with that goes bigotry and intolerance). 

This must not be mistaken for an extreme statement 
of ‘individualism’. ~It 1S an extreme ‘statement ,* rather, on 
behalf of a universalized individual (whom his more ‘'rugged' 
cousin would regard as no individual at all): one who is 
GMancryated, as only am individual can be from group 
Siperstitions-and- group-lovyalties.'.-. 

The value placed upon the individual here is, in 
other words, not on account of his identity, but because of 
his remarkable capacity for non-identity, or abstraction. 
Poethat the-Group can=never attain. 9 


Lewils4was concerned thatthe artist should radhere to 


“Srmeiy = not Truch as a Victorian’ abstractiron, "but “reatner 
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the logical definition of the classic ‘mind; TuemareLst Ss 


it 


mind should become "an instrument of infallible accuracy, 


no Not 


allowance made for the individual coloration, 
influenced by expediency or promise of power, he should be 
able to reflect upon human experience from a position of 
detachment. Writers like Sartre, Lewis regarded as 
jeopardizing the possibility for the independence of mind of 


other artists. Lewis could imagine no worse fate for the 


"Republic of Letters" than that it should itself become 
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“intolerant and obsessed," determined to penalize every 


individual man-of-letters who would not Se pe 


wie» What a tragretmatter Ferre sfor* the writer, if other 
writers ('intellectuals') begin to fail in those integrities 
upon which good workmanship depends and creation itself. 
Some people in order to forestall the danger of total 
barbary, have spoken of educating the Public, some of 
educating those who rule us, and so forth. My idea would be 
rather to strengthen the organization of what used to be 
called the 'Republic of Letters'. I should advise that the 
last precarious refuge of the civilized intelligence, the 
small world of writers (scholars and members of the teaching 
profession being of course an indispensable part of this not 
very easily demarcated whole) should somehow acauire a 
better sense of corporate responsibility. It is quite 
Certain that 1f it-did so 16 would as far as it was able 
secure for its members that unimpeded latitude of expression 
which it knows to be a condition of the best work, 33 


In The Lion and the Fox, as already has been 


indicated, Lewis defined the role of the artist as being 


that of a visionary, one who sees for the crowd, which is 


composed of blind or demented men-of-action. In The Writer 


and the Absolute, he appealed to the artist to refrain from 
interfering with the creative products of his mind, so 
essential to the whole community, and yet "not forthcoming 


n34 In both 


at the best of times in any great quantity. 
works, it was the function of the artist as visionary which 
concerned Lewis, for he saw in the artist the only salvation 
for the future stability of the transitional period of the 
early twentieth century, a time when major shifts of power 
and of values were taking place. The artist was to serve as 


a co-ordinator of past and future; he was to be one of a 


Clastn oF men whom Lewis once tTeterred to as "Primitives of a 
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CHAPTER FOUR 


TARR: ART» VERSUS LIFE 


NO MAN CAN REFLECT OR CREATE, IN THE INTELLECTUAL SENSE, 
WHILE HE IS ACTING--FIGHTING, PLAYING TENNIS, OR MAKING 
LOVE. THE PRESENT MAN IN ALL OF US IS THE MACHINE. THE 
FARTHER AWAY FROM THE PRESENT, THOUGH NOT TOO FAR, THE MORE 
FREE. 


Lewistsefirst novel, Tarrrsoriginally published in 
1918; then rewritten; and re-issued in 1928--is set in the 
art-community which throve in Paris prior to the first world 
war. It represents the author's first attempt to portray in 
fictional form.the. characteristic life.styles ofthe artist 
and his. anti-type, the man-of-action. The crowd=--which 
because of its demand for conformity and its repudiation of 
"anything representing the principle of individuality" is 
destructive of art--is also present. Hobson, for instance, 
a Bloomsbury-type dilettante, appears as its representative. 
Hobson~-like crowd-figures play only a minor role An Tarr, 
however. Lewis concerns himself in the novel primarily with 
two male protagonists, Tarr and Kreisler, who.might be 
regarded as representing the Lewisian artist and the man-of- 
action, respectively. 


The prefatory statements in the 1918 edition of Tarr 


oa 
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imply that when Lewis first wrote Tarr, the character after 
whom the novel was named was for him the most significant 
figure. Lewis, in the preface to the first edition, spoke 
GE Tarr as®" the -individual Lintthe book , and , . ; at the same 
time one of the Showmen of the author,"* However, when 
Lewis much later referred to his first novel in Rude 
Assignment (1950), he spoke of Kreisler rather than of Tarr 
one-halt 

as "(t]he hero," "the principal figure," and "the most 
substantial male figure,"> In Rude Assignment, Lewis said 
that "[t ]he book should have been called Otto Kreisler, 
rather than Tarr, who is a secondary AEE Kreisler is 
certainly a more engaging character than Tarr and the 
episodes of the novel which revolve around Kreisler are, for 
the reader, the most interesting. But despite Lewis's 
seemingly belated interest in this frustrated German man-of- 
ection, 1t is Tarr“who fills the role of the ‘artist/ 
spokesman in this novel; and it is through Tarr's frequent 
theorizations that the problems concerning the artist's 
nature and function are Beene ne focus and, at least in 
terms of the novel itself, resolved. 

In Tarr Bertha makes an observation which would seem 
to embody Lewis's own thinking, It intimates that at the 
time of writing it was indeed Tarr whom Lewis himself 
regarded as being the character of primary importance for 
the appreciation and understanding of the novel. The 


statement follows a long section of approximately. one 
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hundred pages in which Kreisler alone is involved, and it 
appears at a point in the narrative just preceding Tarr's 
"re-entry" into the narrative: 

The-real=central figure ail along;-but purposely 
veiled, had been Tarr. He had been as really all-important 
(though to all appearance eliminated) as Kreisler had been 
of no importance, though propped up in the foreground.° 

Tare, the.antis®, isin the: background for over 
one-half the length of the novel. The reader is given the 
impression that Tarr has left Paris for London, but is 
eventually informed of the fact that the artist has not 
removed himself completely from the scene of the action; he 
has simply become "detached." Tarr's detachment serves as 
an effective metaphor which defines in relative terms the 
character of each of the two protagonists of the novel. 
Tarr, by dissociating himself from the central action adopts 
the proper role of the artist as the contemplative spectator, 
Kreisler, however, the man-of-action, is constantly involved 
in the intense frenzy of activity which is presented in the 
foreground of the novel. The way of life of each of these 
two kinds of men provides the basis for Lewis's examination 


of each man's peculiar manner of apprehending the world. 
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PARINeCDs> <PARR 


FIRST OF ALL, I AM AN ARTIST. WITH MOST PEOPLE, WHO ARE NOT 
ARTISTS, ALL THE FINER PART OF THEIR VITALITY GOES INTO SEX 
IF IT GOES ANYWHERE. . . . THE ARTIST IS HE IN WHOM [THE] 
EMOTIONALITY NORMALLY ABSORBED BY SEX IS SO STRONG THAT IT 
CLAIMS A NEWER AND MORE EXCLUSIVE FIELD OF DEPLOYMENT. ITS 
FIRST CREATION IS THE ARTIST HIMSELF. THAT IS A NEW SORT OF 
PERSON; THE CREATIVE MAN.6 


The (iirst jepisode ein Tang yattoerds.the artist pan 
Be iia ity for expressing verbally the central tenets of his 
art theory. The setting is a street conversation between 
Tarr and an abhorred acquaintance, Hobson, a representative 
of the crowd. Tarr is the spokesman of Lewis in this first 
scene as he harshly castigates Hokson for the latter's 
Gilettantism. Tarr, like Lewis himself, has as one of his 
primary concerns the ee: CONdVeL On OLearo ana Of artists. 
During a time when it is the popular thing for the plain 


! 


Man, che animal humanvaveragde), “to playyithe .antist, Tarr 


attempts to subvert this activity and to divert the interests 
at least of his friends from art into commerce--to prevent 
them from becoming "arty and site ce Those who, like 
Hobson, persist in adopting the "art-touch, the Bloomsbury 
technique,"® Tarr refuses to humour: 


You are systematizing and vulgarizing the individual: you 

are the advance-copy of communism, a false millennial middle- 
class communism. You are not an individual: you have, I 
repeat,Snokeraght to that hair and to that hat: you are 

trying to have the apple and eat it too. You should be in 
uniform and attwork, not uniformly out of uniform and 
tibelling the Artist by your ddilencss,2 © 


bi 


Tarr believes: that “the artist's work .. . is 
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nowhere so unsafe as in the hands of an ‘artistic' 

public, "1° Therefore he regards a dilettante such as 

Hobson as a threat to the future state of artists and of 

the, artist.) |) Thesrolesof the) artistil as motravailabie:to all 
who, wish to,adopt, ita thepartist), accordingitol Tarr isiva 
trues Jandividnalyticborn to be: ail'seerty for dess) creative 
men. Like Tarr, Lewis, as has already been stated, believed 
in the uniques abada tyr ofsthesartisteto: come, closesttobé all 
types of human beings to perceiving "truths:” 

The: factnalaustnots just what lies* theres! tobe 
picked up by anyone. It is what is perceived by the wisest 
-\“and.it-at once is, and is not, there for the short- 
Sighted ‘average man.' Indeed, it does not appear to be the 
Gactwualiat adiatorthesperson devolidectiansighthi orpyifhyou 
lake, there is another factual for him, it 

Essential to the artist's ability to create and the 
key to his unique vision is his use of the imagination, the 
°aycust-=principle,” It as by means.of the imagination that 
the artist is able to assess and modify the surfeit of 
information which he is fed by the isolated eye, His 
ability to strip away the superfluous.elements of that which 
he sees, in order to arrive at the essence of an object is 
central to the artist's vision. In Lewis's words, the 
artist is capable of eliminating "much of the physical chaos 
that only serves to separate us from the imaginative truth 
’ ae 
ve are seeking. 

The artist's eye, his supreme "apperture to reality,” 


is constantly attended by the imagination and intellect, 


The first of these, the great synthesizer, assesses the data 
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provided simultaneously by the eye and by all the other 
senses and orders this sensory information into a single 
unified impression. The intellect contributes non-sensory 
data to this impression and finally comprehends the 

complete synthesis. A description of the imagination and of 
themature and function of itssackivitymis provided iby Tarr 
in the novel: 


In the case of the wucking-piges ie. Mit is Tthe 
tongue. The thing.seen is merely disgusting to the eye, but 
it is delightful to the tongue: therefore the eye passes 
beneath the spell of the palate, and it is not an image but 
a taste--much more abstract, in consequence--that it sees-- 
if one can say that it sees. The body of the sucking-pig is 
blotted out.13 
The artist reinterprets an image presented to him by the eye 

; ; 4 
alone to make that image "tally with all the senses, ">" and 
with the intellect. Visual perception, which is for the 
artist the supreme sense, is not useful to him apart from 
the accompanying correction and accommodation of the other 
senses and of the intellect, This awareness is the basis of 
Lewis's “philosophy of the eye" as it is most fully provided 
in Time and Western Man (1927). Here, as we have seen, 


Lewis contended that the eye must not be separated from the 


other senses or from the intellect because the isolated eye 


sees only "conventional phantoms," The eye in isolation 
Leowns preferred to cali w/a stupid organ . .. ». robust to a 
fault,")° 


The artist's use of this superior vision relies on 
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in turn depends upon his dissociation from the flurry of 
physical action. That energy which the ordinary man expends 
on various practical concerns, the artist must reserve for 
creative activity. ‘The emotionality which is by the 
ordinary man wasted altogether or expended in sex is 
consumed by the artist, in this case Tarr, in creative 
energy: 
4 

All the delicate psychology another man naturally 
seeks in a woman, the curiosity of form, windows on other 
lives, love and passion, I seek in my work and not elsewhere, 
--Form would perhaps be thickened by child-bearing; it 
would perhaps be damaged by harlotry. Why should sex still 
be active? That is an organic matter that has nothing to do 
with the general energies of the mind,16 
Sensuality or anything to do with "appetite" is, according 
to. Taxr.,. at..ocdds:.with- what. should. be the- artist's concern: 
tHecgisp Vtite genengl gencuqies: gf tthepmind iia Amtenengebuc 
mind, a clear intellect, is essential to the artist's 
ability ete w'see. jeySex powhuen hdemandsasensuadd ty 7,18 peTarr 
Savysevipurelycaddquestrome@ot vappernte.. hae fai de Pettis pure 
sex, that ge pe Like all physical involvement, sexual 
activity, if it is to be enjoyed, must be dominated by the 
senses; this domination depends upon the suppression of the 
intellect. Sex also depends on intimate interaction with 
women, whom Tarr regards as destructive of all things 
intellectual oFsartistre: 
How foul and wrong this haunting of women isi--they are 
everywhere--confusing, blurring, libelling, with their 
half-baked gushing tawdry presences! It is like a slop 


and spawn of children and the bawling machinery of the 
inside of life, always and all over our palaces.18 
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The artist must do his work apart from the presence of 
anything which would threaten to confuse or blur his 
intellect and therefore also his vision. If women represent 
eisordanizationsor the, flux-of intuation,.thesartist must 
separate himself from their presence, 

Tarr acknowledges the necessity for him to exercise 
his responsibility as an artist by dissociating himself from 
Parti cipaclionsin»ssexual activity, .or lessyspecifically, the 
world of action. However, he feels that he should be 
allowed by Nature to participate in the common man's world 
if and whenever he should desire to do so. Although he 
admits that the true artist's powers are, one by one, 
"removed from the immediate. world" and that "To ne solitary 
thing is left facing any woman with whom [the artist | has 
commerce, that is his sex, a lonely phallus," Tarr feels 
that. sex should nevertheless be accessible to him, He 
believes, according.to Lewis himself, that "an artist 
requires more energy than civilization provides, or than the 
Civilized mode of life implies: more naiveté, freshness, and 


: 20 
unconsciousness." 


But it is determined by Nature that 
Tarr should have the artist's sensibility. He is to bea 
man of intellect: he is to be most successful in activities 
of the mind. Tarr is--by nature--one-sided; he lacks skill 
in the more practical concerns of everyday life. He is 


"backward" in sex; indeed, he has "no social machinery at 


ali at iis disposal and fis] compelled to get along as well 
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as he [can] with the cumbrous one of the intellect,"*+ 


Because the bulk of his energy is directed toward endeavours 
of the intellect, Tarr has “no severity left over for the 


Work Of the, criuder seneeen 


He tries periodically to 
escape the world of art and intellect, but is unsuccessful 
in arriving at a point where he can indulge in what he calls 
"pure sex." Because of his very nature, his intellect comes 

4 
to bear on all his attempted sensory activities: 
His sensual nature had remained undeveloped: his Bertha, if 
She had not been a joke, would not have satisfied him. Her 
mMilkmaid's physique .. . had not succeeded in waking his 
senses: there was no more reality in their sex relations 
than in their other relations. But he had never wished for 
that sort of reality: his intellect had conspired to the 
effect that his senses never should be awakened, in that 
crude way: it was some such soothing milking process that 
nature wished him to have in place of passion, as he dimiy 
understood. 23 
Pari Ss attistic impulses LOrce, upon his life a peculiar Kind 
of balance between the ascetic and sensual parts of his 
nature, Continual concessions to artistic impulses, by 
starving the sensual half, have resulted in the "dulling" of 
the senses which may at one time have been aroused by 
sensual stimuli. je. iS, as a result, not discriminating in 
his choice of women, He himself allows that his taste in 

A 

the opposite sex is coarse, foolish and slovenly,7* He 
readily admits that Bertha, his fiancé, is Stipa do. a. Lump 
of half—humanityv.”.. in all circumstances the artist in him 
betrays "the interests of his animalism” in order to sustain 
itself: 


The whole of the meaning of his attachment to 
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stupidity [to Bertha] became more clear and consistent as 
he persevered, indeed: his artist's asceticism could not 
support anything more serious than such an elementary rival: 
when he was on.heat, it turned his eyes away from the 
highest beauty, and deliberately it dulled the extremities 
of his senses, so that he had nothing but rudimentary 
inclinations left. 


Tarreattempeseto, givee "lite oa chancersctonm betray 
the artist in him" by becoming involved with Anastasya, whom 
he regards as "a more suitable lady-companion" than Bertha, 
But his Bortodic attempts to leave art in favour of “pure 
sex" fail with her as they do with Bertha, fTarr's artistic 
impulses, ruled by the intellect, remain in control, even 
while he is kissing Anastasya: 


The backwardness of his senses was causing him some anxiety: 
his intellect now stepoved in, determined to do their 
business for them. He put his arm round her waist and 
planting his lips firmly upon hers, began kissing. 
Meanwhile he slipped a hand sideways beneath her coat, and 
pressed still tighter an athletic, sinuous: hulk against him, 
The various bulging and retreating contacts of her body 
brought monotonous German reminders| of Bertha | and the 
senses eee ee awoke, 

Tarr “had, while he was kissing her, recovered his 
sensual balance: his senses indeed had flared up in such a 
way that the reason had been offended and exercised some 
enecks atylastie Hencedd *conflict: they were not» going to 
have the credit--!26 


It is only through the prodding of memory--an intellectual 
faculty--that Tarr's cruder senses are reminded of their 
traditionally accepted role in a male-female situation. His 
intellect therefore claims credit for the pleasant 
sensations that follow. 

The proper functioning of the eye, the artist's 


5 
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primary sense, cepends, like the cruder senses, on 
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intervention by the intellect. Lewis said: "We are given 
by the eye too much: a surfeit of information and ‘hard 
fact,' which does not, taken literally, tally with our 
completer values for the objects in question."*/ Everything 
received through the eye alone must be modified and assessed, 
The "conventional phantoms” provided by the eye in isolation 
Cannot satisiy the artists his ,intellect continuously 
"betrays" the images resulting from this isolated vision and 
reveals them to be unappealing and, above all, satiric. 

Tarr, near the beginning of the novel, perceives 
Bertha's thigh with an eye detached from all the other 
senses. His intellect, however, immediately betrays the 
delinquent visual sense by revealing the inherent satire in 
the image presented by the isolated eye: 
She was sitting on the edge of the table: the dressing-gown 
was open and one large thigh, with ugly whiteness, slid half 
out of it. It looked dead, and connected with her like a 
ventriloguist's dummy with its master, ., . here was this 
Significant object,,.popping out pat..enough..to satisfy 
anybody: the exhibition appeared to be her explanation of 
the matter. The face was not very original, perhaps: but a 
thigh cannot. be stupid! 28 
Immediately before observing this "ridiculous-looking"” thigh, 
Tarr, while gazing at.a photograph of Bertha, had remarked 

10) 

Eo hamee li: "What an 2djiot, .» .« i». what-a face!"*" His image 
of the thigh is closely analogous to the image provided by 
the photograph or by the "eye" of the camera, That a thigh 
can be stupid (if one takes a picture of it or observes it 


with an isolated eye) is the revelation here ironically 


expressed by Tarr. The image provided by the eye in 
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isolation and therefore, the photographic image, is at all 
times ironic or satiric; it functions merely to ridicule 
itself. The satiric nature of the image apprehended by the 
isolated eye is expressed metaphorically in the novel in 
terms of photography. When Tarr visits Bertha for what he 
hopes is the last time, he sees in her flat a photograph 
of himself: "There was his photograph, calmly, with an air 
of permanence, taking up its position on her writing-table, 


aS The irony 


just as he was preparing to vanish for good." 
of the same photograph is reiterated much later in the novel, 
after Tarr has left Bertha for Anastasya, Upon returning to 
Bertha's flat one day, he sees the photograph, "prominent on 
her writing-table: she seemed to say (with a sort of sickly 
porocy)\ 'your see, he is saithiul. to merit 
Tarr rejects the image provided by the camera-eye or 
by the human eye in isolation: "(while looking at those 
decorous photographs it was not possible to refrain from 
some enquiry as to where his good sense had gone when he had 
had them cake © Immediate and crude apprehension by any 
of the senses is unsatisfactory for him. All impressions 
must be subjected to assessment and contemplation; a 
synthesis acceptable to all the senses and to the intellect 


must be arrived at, in all circumstances: 


He had stirred up and brought out into the light 
during the last hour every imaginable difficulty, and 


created a number of new ones, They were there in a confused 
mass before him, The thought of "settling everything before 
he went" now appeared fantastic. He had’at all events 


started these local monsters and demons, fishing them out 
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stark where they could be seen. Each had a different vocal 
explosiveness or murmur, inveighing unintelligibly against 
the other. The only thing to be done was to herd them all 
together and march them away for inspection at leisure, 
Sudden herdsman, with the care of a delicate and antediluvian 
flock; well!~-but what was Bertha to be told? Nothing. He 
would file out silently with his flock, without any- horn- 
blasts or windings such as he customarily affected, 33 

Tarr states that "everything we see .. . must be 
reinterpreted to tally with all the senses and beyond that 
with our minds. , . the eye alone sees nothing at all but 
conventional phantoms.">4 He speaks here of the artist's 
vision, the vision nearest the "truth.” Nature, which 
determined that Tarr be an artist, demanded that he should 
see with the artist's eye and that others should be made to 
see through him. It:is not,possible. for Vaerr,actualidlys,to 
betray the artist in him because he does not have at his 
disposal those facilities which would make him a successful 
crowd-citizen or a man-of-action. He is confined by his 


superior vision or by his "eye," the eye becoming a metaphor 
for the unique capabilities of the artist's intellect and 


imagination. 
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PART II; KREISLER 


THE INTENSITY, NAKEDNESS, REALITY OF THE..IMMEDIATE 
SENSATION, EVEN THOUGH IT GIVES YOU NO IDEAL WHOLE, THOUGH 
IT IS DOGMATICALLY A CREATURE OF THE MOMENT, EVEN THOUGH IT 
GIVES. YOU THE 'OBJECTS' OF LIFE ONLY AS STRICTLY EXPERIFNCED 
IN TIME; EVANESCENT, FLASHING AND MOMENTARY: NOT EVEN 
EXISTING OUTSIDE OF THEIR PROPER TIME, IDEALLY HAVING NO 
PROLONGATIONS IN MEMORY, CONFINED TO THE *CONTINUOUS PRESENT' 
OF THEIR TEMPORAL APPEARANCE: CONSUMED (AND IMMEDIATELY 
EVACUATED) AS 'EVENTS': ONE WITH ACTION, INCOMPATIBLE .WITH 
REFLECTION, IMPOSSIBLE OF CONTEMPLATION--THE SENSATION (IN 
SPITE OF THESE PECULIARITIES) IS NEVERTHELESS, IS IT NOT? 
THE REAL THING.35 


A, The Man of Action 


Because a man's "eye" provides such an important 
Criterion for Lewis's analysis of different types of men, it 
is not surprising to find that Lewis consistently draws 
attention to the optical organs of so many of the characters 
in his novels. Otto Kreisler is one such example; it is 
Kreisler's eye, above all else, that the reader is made 
aware of from the time that "the German” is first introduced 
enHeO The action of the novel? 


From a window in the neighbouring Boulevard, the eye of Otto 
Kreisler was fixed blankly upon a spot thirty feet above the 


scene of the Hobson-Tarr dialogue. Kreisler was shaving 
himself, one eye fixed upon Paris, It beat upon this wall 
of Paris drearily. Had it been endowed with properties of 


illumination and had it been directed there earlier in the 
day,.it would have provided a desolate halo for Tarr's 
ratiocination, 36 

Kreisler's perception is so isolated from any corrective or 


assessing function that even his two optical organs 
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themselves fail to accommodate each other, His mode of 
apprehension consists simply in fixing his two individual 
eyes "blankly" on separate objects in space. Kreisler in no 
way assesses the crude images provided by each isolated eye, 
It is in fact doubtful whether the images which are in some 
Manner apprehended by his eyes are ever received by the 
mind, even in their most primitive form. Kreisler is 
several times in the novel referred to as being abominably 
near-Sighted. Lewis at one point intimates that Kreisler's 
visual organs are somewhat analogous merely to holes in his 
head: 

Objects-~kokotten, newsvendors, waiters--flowed 
through Kreisler's brain without trouble or surprise. His 
heavy eyes were big gates of a self-centred city--this was 
just a procession, (There was no trade in the town.) 37 
Sometimes the procession of objects through Kreisler's brain 


Bales, seemingly not Tor any particular: reason.) .Figuratively 


speaking, Kreisler simply shuts the "gates" for a period of 


time, This occurs when he "fixes" an object or a person 
With "his eye." Kreisler's favourite activity seems to be 
Tb alk ake ia "Thle had practised these manners in the Luitpold 
38 
rt 


for many a year: he knew the proper way to fix, One such 


"fixing" episode takes place in a cafe, where Kreisler 
chooses as the victim of his eye a young waiter: 


Kreisler's thoughts dashed and stunned themselves 
against this wooden waiter, His mind stood stock=still for 
several minutes: the pink wooden face paralysed everything, 
As its owner thought the young gentleman was having a joke 
with him, it became still more humorously wooden, The more 
expressionless it became, the more paralysed grew Kreisler's 
intelligence. He stared at him more and more oddly, till 
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the garcon was forced to give up.” 


mnie. words, ~sthought,;.. “mind, "intekligence”..and the, .eye.'s 
stare might be substituted for each other in the preceding 
quotation, as each alludes equally and interchangeably to 


nc 


sabi leoccitiae Ord 


the same process of which involves either 
blankly »emitting, “information” on iblindly meceiving “it. 
Kreisler's stupid eye, the organ that fixes, is simply a 
‘ 

merannorm fon wns. .di Liu nds 
eee Ss Corey. eve. tiedel Capon something <1t did not 
understand. How could it be expected to understand? It was 
an. eye, and it stuck--~it blinked--it trembled. . It signalled: 
ihe cland shot a tear into 1t. (It clouded. It 'was simple 
though: it was amazed and did not understand, 40 

Kreisler's intellectual stupidity does not prevent 
him from receiving all-at-once stimuli from several of his 
five senses, but he lacks the ability to assess and interpret 
these stimuli in terms of one another. Instead of common- 
sense perception (that is, vision which is the product of 
the counter-play of all sensual stimuli which occur 
simultaneously), Kreisler receives compound impressions 


4 


which Lewis refers to as "senses! pictures," The images 


are formed by accumulation; "each sense, isolated, [is ] 

like a mask upon anoeher. 17> The accumulation of sensory 
data goes on long after the initial apprehension of a person 
or a thing. Kreisler's dull mind goes to work collecting, 
but never assessing, information, As is always the case with 
Kreisler, reality and unreality, action and dream, are 


combined to create in his mind a jumbled impression, a false 


image. For example, on one occasion Kreisler notices 
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Soltyk and Anastasya sitting together in a café, For over 
an hour he relives the few seconds that it took to pass this 
couple, not viewing the incident with realistic intelligence, 


Duc; aS is his habit, "through conventions of his suspicious 


irony:"*3 


He felt he had left a wake of seething agitation in his 
passage of the Cafe. Passing the two people inside there 
had been the affair of a moment: it was not yet grasped; 
this experience apparently of the past was still going on: 
the senses’ picture even was not’ yet complete. New facts, 
important details, were added every moment. He was still 
passing Anastasya and Soltyk, 44 


Because of Kreisler's inability to accommodate and integrate 
his impressions, he never understands the nature of Anastasya 
and Soltyk's relationship, His disjointed impressions 
continually lead him away from truth. At one point in the 
novel, for example, he sees the same two characters sitting 
in the refreshment room at the English Club. He stands with 
his back to them and creates by accumulation another false 
"senses' picture" composed primarily of sight and sound: 


In his illogical vision he felt her there behind him 
laughing and laughing interminably. Soltyk was sharing it 
of course. More and more his laughter became intolerable: 
the tradi tionealeisolution again’ presented WtseliverLaugh! 
Laugh! He would stand there letting the debt grow, they 
might gorge themselves upon his back, 


e e . e * s i . 2 * ° e * 


Then suddentiqea Danch burs bout Den inds him .eech at 
had swept him from stem to stern, or whirled him completely 
round rather, in a’second, A young English girl, already 
terrified at Kreisler's appearance, and a man, almost as 
much so, stood open-mouthed in front of him, As to 
Anastasya and Soltyk, they had entirely disappeared, long 
before in all probability, 4° 


Kreisler's inability to impose an order upon the chaos of 


his sensory experience is indicative of his whole way of 
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life, Lewis aptly identified Kreisler's condition when he 
described this man-of-action with the statement: "Cb Jrain 
and mouth in a sluggish tangle, he stuttered thickly in his 


fmane: ° 


B. The Machine 


Dero Kreisler is a man caught between art, which is 
for him an escape or a dream world, and the everyday world 
of action. His attempt to merge into one these two 
divergent ways of life inevitably results for him ina 
disunity of his personality. Kreisler is accurately 
eeseritbed), in Tarr as “a Séeties of precipivate, statese! at 
one moment he is "a silent figure," at the next "full of 


7 , 
ea! He is one of that type of man 


blindness and violence, 
Tarr describes to Anastasya: 

piomoeatest, the general xin get tO art a seAct onc. sex, is 
tier, *Lorm2of -art: «the battle for existence is’their picture, 
The moment they think or dream they develop an immense 
weight of cheap stagnating passion, 

Lewis, in Wyndham Lewis The Artist, said that every man must 
at some time choose to live either a life of action ora 
a4ife-of arty."or rather the-choice 1s early made for each. of 
us,"*? Kreisler attempted to reject for some time the 
choice which had been made for him. He is born to a world 
of action, but becomes involved in the world of art, The 


resulting dilemma is described by Tarr: 


I believe that all the fuss he made was an attempt to get 
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out of Art back into Life again, He was like a fish 
floundering about who had got into the wrong tank, Back 
ERE sex I think would describe where he wanted to get.to: 
he was doing his best to get back into sex again out of a 
little puddle of art where he felt he was gradually 
expiring. He was an art-student without any talent you see, 
so the poor devil was leading a slovenly meaningless 
existence like thousands of others in the same case, He was 
very hard up, also. The sex-instinct of the average sensual 
man had become perverted into a false channel, Put it the 
other way round and say his art instinct nad been rooted 
out of sex, where it was useful, and naturally flourished, 
and had been exalted into a department by itself, where it 
bungled,.°9, 


Kreisler cannot find in art a satisfactory mode of 
expression. He is a man-of-action; attempts at non=active 
or aesthetic expression simply succeed in blocking the 
escape of his emotions. As a result these emotions 
accumulate within him until they explode violently through 
Kreisler's only valid mode of expression--physical activity, 
or more specifically, sex--a phenomenon most graphically 
expressed in his rape of Bertha. The episode begins with 
Kreisler attempting to paint Bertha'’sarms and breasts; it 
ends in physical violence: 

With. the, fury, of 4. person, violently.awakened=to, some 
insult he had flung himself upon her: her tardy panting 
expostulation ["I don't wish you to touch me: you understand 
that?" | defensive prowess, disappeared in the whirlpool 
towards which they had both with a strange deliberateness 
and yet aimlessness, been steering.» 

Kreisler is a machine. The man-machine is a 
prominent figure in the fiction of Lewis, who saw the 
majority of men as "machine-like, restless and hard 


individuals, who positively rattle with a small, hollow, 


shaken ego; or, less objectionably, throb and purr with the 
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present vibration of a prodding and complacent mechanism," 


Kreisler, throughout the novel, is referred to as a "rusty 
machine," He is like a body without a mind, an unconscious 


aucOmMaton tLOtaily “~“Unaccustomec= .". 7 GO act with 


no3 


Cauca tO. His activity is always pointless and 


mechanical. A machine "with the momentum Die eee CRO LOO) 


and igen > he moves through life as if driven by a 
4 


mechanical force out of control. "Kreisler's steadily 


fon 


. . 5 @! 1 < 1 
marching figure" MOVES CHrOouUcgn CheanOove. Witil fatal, 
: “© 6 Yn 
martial monotony. The violence which lies in the wake of 
ih, tee 2 eeaT ‘ , 
his "mechanical marching gait seems inevitable though 
unpredictable, as Bertha realizes after he has raped her: 


Rather dazed and machine~like, Bertha had treated him as she 
had found him: suddenly, without any direct articulateness, 
he had revenged himself as a machine might do, in a 
nightmare of violent action, At a leap he was in the rigid 
foreground of her life: in an immense clashing wink he had 
drawn attention to himself, but for such a comparatively 
short time, and the next moment there he had stood, 
abstracted and baffling as before: once more it was 
Gifficult to realize he was there, he was the machine again, 
a bone~headed nobody.°8 


When Bertha leaves Kreisler after the rape scene, 
Lewis says: "Pe | he was let out as a workman would have 
been, who had been there to menda shutter or rectify a 


Role? 


"Shutter" and "bolt" are metaphorical references 
to the machine/body of Kreislier. Elsewhere, Lewis describes 
Kreisler's eyelids as "clapping to like metal shutters, 
rather than winking, "°° Indeed, Kreisler is actually 


fe er : ; 61 
referred to in the novel as "The Machine," Furthermore, 


it becomes apparent that Kreisler represents a particular 
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type of machine or mechanical device--the cinematograph. 

For example, the "immense clashing wink" with which Kreisler 
draws attention to Pee eit when he rapes Bertha must allude 
GO. the, shutter .of a icinematograph.~ for sit sintroduces -into 
the novel a highly "cinematic" sequence: 


mien ULKe. asgreat .terrifiving postes , euk sont yon ithe 


melodramatic stairway, he loomed in her distended eyes. ... 
Caricatured and enlarged to her eves, she wanted to 
laugh for a moment: the surprise was complete. Her mind 
formed his image rather like a person compelled to 
PnOLograpn a Ghost, Kreisier: ... 4. This’ was not an 


apparition from the remote Past, but from a Past almost a 
Present, a half-hour old, far more startling: the too raw 
and too new colours of an image hardly digested, much less 
faded were his. Last seen she had been still in the sphere 
of an intense agitation: his ominous and sudden reappearance, 
SO, sia! ycout of pat crashing wlimax, had the effect of 
swallowing up the space and time in between. It was like 
Bie pela LY MeGUEn .Oj.60 WGLIrCLinguwstormesshe sad taken, it ator 
granted that it depended on her to see him or not, that in 
short he was passive except when persistently approached, 
Wiiseshere. he .was., (thisi,time,: at. bast ,;-following }..\The 
Machine" was following her! 


The most obvious "cinematic" element in the preceding 


quotation is the close-up: Kreisler looms "enlarged" in 


W 


Bertha's eyes. Reference to Kreisler as "a ghost” and "an 
apparition" LSS bl! bCan t ei aGelmSe OL Me et wane lucent 
photographic image cast upon the cinema-screen, Lewis, in 


Men Without Art, spoke of screen images as being analogous 
to the collages of artists like Picasso; he described one 
writer tc giyle in terms oF  cinema,or ~col lage: liLsis ran art, 
then an «ic:like the,cinema, on ,like,those., modernist! sta bl- 
bite poLchures. dh .which;) in place of adnipung .a match box 
63 


upon. the canvas,.a piece of actual-.match.box.is stuck.on,” 


Cinema was for Lewis a kind of "poster art;" it is therefore 
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Significant that he refers to Kreisler or to Kreisler's 
image as "a great terrifying poster." The reference to the 
"GETSCT OF Swallowing up®.°9™ spacevandvtime “must refer to 
the ready manipulation of time and space in the motion 
picture. The preceding quotation from Tarr also recalls 
other "cinematic" passages, involving Kreisler, in which 
Similar techniques are used in an attempt to mimic the 
effects of the motion picture, Compare, for example, the 
"Cinematic" elements in the following passage, which 
describes Kreisler's first visit to Bertha's flat; 
People appear with a startling suddenness sometimes out of 
the fog of Time and Space: so Kreisler appeared=-such an 
apparition! Bertha did not visualize her countryman very 
readily: and the next day she was surprised when she saw him 
below her windows, He stared up at the house with eager 
speculation: he examined the house and studio opposite, 
Behind the curtains Bertha stood with the emotions of an 
ambushed sharp-shooter; she felt on her face the blankness 
£ the house wall, all her body was as unresponsive as a 
brick: the visitor beneath appeared almost to be looking at 
her face, magnified and eb ae instead of at the walls of 
the house and its windows. °4 
Lewis refers specifically to Kreisler as a "kind of 
living cinematograph, "©? He also speaks of Kreisler as 
' : ,66 
coming to a particular realization "cinematographically.' 
A description of Kreisler as "a series of precipitate 
states" may be regarded in terms of the series of stills in 
sequence which creates only an apparent continuity of the 
motion picture. Lewis uses the cinema again as metaphor for 


the discontinuity of the so-called "organic mechanism" of 


the Time-philosophers in Time and Western Man. To regard 


we 


Kreisler--a cinema-figure, and in Lewis's eyes the kind of 
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man produced by the prevailing thought of his age--in terms 
of the cinema is to provide a metaphor for the discontinuity 
of his personality. The complete absence of unity in 
Kreisler's character is expressed in terms of his several 


1 


"personalities," each of which is "in a complete compartment 
of time of its Ovation, Kreisler ~ insofar.as: his .character 
yeenot composed ofa _centrahizeduseli*.but.of an"spun-out, 
ane pene! Sens is an early example of the "Time- 
creature" whom Lewis examines more fully later, in Time and 
Western Man. The most significant aspect of Lewis's 
portrayal of Kreisler in terms of the cinema, however, is 
the analogy between the cinema-eye or camera-eye and the 
isolated human eye. The camera-image symbolized for Lewis 
the separation of sight from the other senses, especially 


the sense of touch, which .ffunctions..as_ a .corrective for 


distorted vision, 
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CHAPTER FIVE 
THE LANGUAGE OF THE EYE 


Sen. sS HEADELS OVER=LARGE -Tailt HASSBEEN COARSELY 
UPHOLSTERED FROM THE PELT OF A HIGHLAND SHELTY, UNTIDY 
FINGERS OF HAIR SHOOT OUT NAIVELY ABOVE EYES-TO-MATCH WHICH 
IN THE LR EXPRESS LON, .OFF ER. THEMSELVES BOLDLY AS SPECIMENS OF 
THE MOST OPAQUE AND PATHOLOGIC OBTUSENESS THAT BOTH LOVE 
AND MONEY COULD FAIRLY EXPECT TOGETHER TO COMPASS: A 
SENSUAL VALUE IS INVOLVED, AN ANIMAL CLAIM STAKED OUT. THE 
MOUTH, WHICH IS A\COARSE HOLE, PROMISES AS WELL COMPLETE 1 
ABSENCE OF MIND, NOTHING BUT MATTER AND ITS GAPING TRAPS, 


A. "Reducing the mind to matter” 
Lewis's declaration about the activity of his own 


ereasnethe writing of Thev Apes rofpGod, (19 30)ecould 


appropriately be applied to his fictional works in general: 


In another book .. .[Time and Western Man }the 
outlook, or the philosopny, from whieh we derived, was 
described by me as "a philosophy of the eye." But in the 


case of The Apes of God it would be far easier to demonstrate 
(than in the more abstract region of philosophical criticism) 
how the eye has been the organ in the- ascendant here. 

bee For ThelApesWof God 14 couldeetithink Wouiter safely 
be claimed, Ghat no book has ever been written that has paid 
more attention to the outside of people. In it their shells, 
or pelts, or the language of their bodily movements, come 


fanmeteonot ase, 


When . . . {one critic) describes The Apes of God as 
ie” worktoiram 1sucieg( oe. ei should certainivyraccept: that 


definition. 2 


Lewis readily acknowledged that in his novels "everything is 
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Lotdetnom the goutside aadlo thisrextent St isethesroppastte 
of, say, [Henry | James, who sought to narrate from inside 


the «character's ae ae 


A familiar example illustrating 
Lewis's external, visual approach is to be found in his 
treatment of Otto Kreisler., The reader recognizes this 
particular character as a machine-man by means of Lewis's 
description of Kreisler's physical exterior and especially 


"the language of [his | bodily movements: ' 


the "clashing 
wink" of his sudden appearance, or the "fatal, martial 
monotony ".-of his ."mechanical,marching .gaité;" 

The eye, moreover, is consistently the most 
frequently referred to physical feature of any of the 
characters in a Lewis novel; Kreisier is no exception. 
Kreisler's eye, as Lewis describes it, is significant in 
terms of the delineation of Kreisler's character as well as 
in terms of the broader background of Lewisian philosophy. 
Lewis's ability to externalize specific features of a 
character's personality by means of a system of physiognomy 
iswwiat none fori tic inefierned «te when he said, "Mr, Wyndham 
Lewis's genius lies in his strange capacity for reducing 
mind to matter ,"* Lewis employed the "physiognomy of the 
eye" as a means of characterizing even the lesser people in 
his fictions» Charlie, for .example, one of the ‘mad janitors 
ef othe |HoteloBlundeLl ins6elkseCondemned; gis handlyjever 
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hyper-eager eyes: his "wild pale-blue eye (was} et ‘ek lk 
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times lit up and was madly expressive."’ When one night 

he rushed into René and Hester's apartment, his "right eye, 
which did all the expressive work, was darting about, full 
of the maddest light they had ever seen in iteeie In the 
same novel, another janitor appears briefly, "his eyes 
popping out of his head in a bird-like ecstasy of 


nonsense,"> Mes, Plant, the owner vob tne hotel, is “half-— 
4 


blind" and "cock-evyed, "~~ Affie, the Manageress, has "starry- 
eyed man-trouble."-1 Mu. Martin, an occupant of the hotel, 
appears consistently with “eyes gently heeded. i My, 


Mulligan, Martin's friend and only an intermittent hotel- 


dweller, has the "glassy eye of a tycoon, "+? The anonymous 


French-Canadian vrostitutes, who constantly wander in and 
/ 


out of the Blundell, have "over-bright Agage which blaze 


with ete meee 


The eye provided for Lewis a kind of "window of the 
nd" in that its external appearance or visible expression 
indicated the nature of a man's mental activity. The 
importance for Lewis of this eesti: quality of the eye 
is confirmed by an anecdote which Lewis used to illustrate 
his theory of humour, in The wild Body: 


The other day in the underground, as the train was 
moving out of the station, I and those around me saw a fat 
but active man run along, and deftly project himself between 
the sliding doors, which he pushed to behind him, Then he 
stood leaning against them, as the carriage was full, There 
was nothing especially funny about his face or general 
appearance, Yet his running, neat, delibera ite, but clumsy 
embarkation, combined pba the coolness of his eye, had a 


a — a —_ EE et peers 
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ludicrous effect, to which several of us responded His 
eye I decided was the ee oe the sonentind of the ince oot. ft 
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Was its detachment-that-was-responsible for this. . It 
seemed to say, as it propelled his sack of potatoes--that 
is himself--along the platform, and as he successfully 


landed the sack in the carriage:--'I've not much “power,” I 
may just manage it:--yes just!' Then in response to our 
gazing eyes, /Yes,. that's me!..That. was not. so.bad,.was.it? 


When you run a line of potatoes like ME, eee get the knack 
o£ .them: but they.take a. bit, of smoving.' {16 


Besides the eye, Lewis employed other facial 
features to indicate various types of personal peculiarities 
in graphic form. As he found the eye appropriate for 
revealing intellectual character, he used the mouth for 
indicating sentimental or emotional character. The mouth, 
which Lewis referred to simply as an extension of the 
stomach, represented for him the baser senses and appetites 
of the human animal; it was to the body what the eye was to 
Poe. mind. ,.One~craticshasypointed.out thatsdt.as;usualiy the 
mouths of highly sentimental characters that are described 
in Lewis's fiction. These mouths are usually "soft, wet, 
mushy, pulpy. "*/ The mouth of a particular character may be 
described, for example, as a "helpless swollen hole" or a 
Pwes CHeTTyrmOuti end ge Oe. Open. and display[ing ] its 
Juicy. fibres, or.1t.may.be*referred to as a "pair of pulps 
of dirty See 

Because of the specific implications in Lewis's 
Writing, Oledietinct physacel traits, characters who. share 
similar physical peculiarities are usually found to be 
related in their personal idiosyncrasies, That this 
statement holds true in works more than twenty years apart 


demonstrates the consistent development of Lewis's use of 
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physiognomy. In Time and Western Man, for example, Lewis 


19 of the advertiser, 


mentioned the "discretely hooded eye" 
Almost twenty years later in Self Condemned, Lewis's 
reference to the "gently hooded” eyes of Martin suggests a 
kinship of two individuals who depend on their ability to 
Camoutlage or screen the actual nature of their°eye, Martin, 
while standing trial for murder, is described, for example, 
eas Continuing® to appear cool -and*collected ;e'visibly 
incapable of the crimes of which he was so absurdly aeeceed 6 
Rane Harding appropriately says of him, "there is more in 
Mr, Martin than meets the ama 
Through his use of physiognomy Lewis not only 
identified specific qualities of personality with certain 
physical traits, but developed easily recognizable types, 
pueCh@ as) ,foreexample), thé+tyrowea Ligure whomuhe created, and 
pitustrated pietoriallysrnSthe=Pittléetmeagaginey theerTyno 
(1929-1922). SPhis creature had an unusually prominent set 
of teeth which graphically illustrated a statement in which 
Lewis described tyros as beings who "brandish their 
appetites in their faces:"°7 
. . [Tyros] lay bare their teeth in a valedictory, 
inviting, or Merely substantial Jaugh, A laugh, Jike a 
sneeze, exposes the nature of the individual with an 
unexpectedness that is perhaps a little unreal. This sunny 
commotion of the face, at the gate of the organism, brings 
to the surface all the burrowing and interior broods which 


the individual may harbour. Understanding this so well, 
people hatch all their villainies in this seductive glow, 23 


" 


The tyro became a particular Lewisian "type. In his novels 


characters who resemble the tyro in their physical 


as ¢tiitds hades no brageb cutie alee wititl 6 
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appearance tend to manifest tyro-like personality traits, 
FOU example, that Robert Kerridge, in peds-condenmned, is a 
tyro-figure is immediately apparent because of Lewis's 
description of this clergyman, who consistently demonstrates 


"aggresSive politeness, with the baring of his big 


BDettalians of peern. ro" 


- - ». his eyes shone with too artificial a géeniality through 
largish glasses. His fine, large, white teeth- were too much 
in evidence. 

Though the dental display was almost non-stop, he never 
laughed. . . . Kerridge was in truth a Wicked Giant, 
attempting to disguise his wickedness by invariably smiling 
fo suggest bonhomie., ... 29 


The characters in Lewis's fictional writings present 
themselves primarily to the visual intelligence because of 
Lewis's capacity for translating fairly abstract concepts or 
ideas into concrete visual terms, It is because of the 
consistent nature of this system of translation throughout 
Lewis's fiction that characters who manifest particular 
physical characteristics may readily be associated with 


specific intellectual or emotional propensities, 
BUA VEneory Of eUiSs#on | 


THE FACES OF THE BLIND ARE HUNG THERE LIKE A DEAD LANTERN, 
BLIND PEOPLE MUST FEEL ON THEIR SKINS OUR EYES UPON THEM: 
BUT THIS SHEET OF FLESH IS RASHLY STUCK UP IN WHAT MUST 
APPEAR FAR OUTSIDE THEIR CONTROL, AN OBJFCT IN A FOREIGN 
WORLD OF SIGHT. SO IN CONSEQUENCE OF THIS DIVORCE, THEIR 
FACES HAVE THE APPEARANCE OF THINGS THAT HAVE BEEN 
ABANDONED BY THF MIND. WHAT IS HIS FACE TO A BLIND MAN? 
PROBABLY NOTHING MORE THAN AN ORGAN, AN EXPOSED PART OF THE 
STOMACH, THAT IS A MOUTH, 26 
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The physical eye was for Lewis an organ with various 
properties and functions. In the novel Tarr Lewis 
demonstrated his interest in the eye as a receptive and 
Contenplativesorgan Which, Sin®assoclation with the intellect, 
BaAeviIntaced tagtusivtcvcreabion ns Evemmieanl rennGin: Blasts (19.15) 
he spoke of the eye as an organ of pleasure: 


5. The eyes are animals, and bask in an absurd contentment 
everywhere. 
e e e e e ° 2 . 2 e e ° e LJ ° » t) e e 2 2 ° » s e e 2 . s ? 


Mas They ndveta, creat(cdeabtol Tile @cotdnese tor tthe x<cait -Ults 
supposed falsity and certain passion, 

8. But they like heat and the colour yellow, because it 
warms athem Sen hos! 


Lewis reiterated the idea of the eye as a pleasure-giving 
organ in one of a series of articles which appeared in the 
winter of. 1919-1920... He indicated that, should the artist 
be asked for what purpose he chose to render in paint 


oT 


Particular “pictures,” ihe would reply: 


Pleasure, on the part of the man behind the eyes in 
working his machine around, and directing it upon the 
objects of his world: satisfaction in caressing with his 
eyes these objects, tasting their colours, examining their 
form. 


In another essay from the same series, Lewis spoke of the 
eye aS an aggressive organ, and referred to its "bulldog 


uatity or feroc. ous Gripiand hold,” This was the eye 
which closed "like teeth," the eye employed as weapon: 
bestre’s eye an The Wild ‘Sody, for example, Bestre"s 
Spanish ancestors, according to Lewis, developed through 
constant practice the "furious languishing and jolly 
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conversational properties of their eyes, and thereby 
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came to substitute the eye for the mouth, Bestre's 
unsophisticated, bestial eye is analogous to the teeth of the 
tyro, by virtue of its extremely active, aggressive nature: 


The Eye was really Bestre's weapon: the ammunition with 
which he loaded it was drawn from all the most skunk-like 
provender, the most ugly mucins, fungoid glands, of his 
physique. Excrement as well as sputum would be shot from 
this luminous hole, with the same certainty in its 

unsavoury appulsion. 

° ® 2 e e e e Py ry e e ° ° e ry e ° e ® e * » e oe ° ® ° r) ° ® 
The eyes fiix on the enemy, on the weakest spot, and do their 
work. He has the anatomical instinct of the hymenopter for 
Das prey 's most Tmrbid spot; for an-oldswound; tor a lurking 
vanity. He goes into the other's eye, seeks it, and strikes, 
On a physical blemish he turns a scornful and careless rain 
like a garden hose. If the deep vanity is on the wearer's 
packs. Or in his walk. or gaze, he sitivees i,t with an 
abundance you would not expect his small eyes to be capable 
of delivering. 


From Lewis's continued exploration of the 
Significance of the physical eye as an expressive as well as 
a receptive organ, a passive or an aggressive one, evolved 
what might be called his "theory of vision,” a system which 
includes but goes beyond his partisan "philosophy of the 
eye( es he articulated 10 an Time and Western Man, The eye 
became a constant and significant image in his works of 
fiction and non-fiction alike. The enlight2nment of the 
creative individual was spoken of in terms of sharpness of 
VESION,. (acre, 1£OC example, “tells Hobson, "Ll -am-one of the 


ye 


only people who see: that is a responsibility. The idea 


of the artist (a kind of king-figure among human beings) as 


one who most skillfully employs vision ("the crowning human 


sense’) 15 central in such studies as The Lion and the Fox 


and The Weiter and the Absolute, ‘as ‘already has been 
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indicated. Gradations of sight and blindness come to 
represent degrees of intelligence and dementia. The naif 

is the wide-eyed individual who sees, but does not see. The 
eye, which was for Lewis the window of the mind, was also a 
physical organ, a sense organ, Its proper functioning, he 
asserted, depends on the integration of these two functions, 
just aS man, according to Lewis, can perform adequately only 
if he has arrived at a proper balance between the life of 
the intellect and the life of the senses, This is the basic 
premise of Lewis's "philosophy of the eye," but it is also, 
appropriately, the subject of one of his last novels. Very 
near the end of his career, Lewis drew from ideas which he 
developed through his constant concern about the eye, its 
properties andsTunclions ,.andewrote Sell Condemned ,,.a, novel 
about the eye, and in which he employed in both practical 


ana symbolic terms his ."“theory of vision.” 
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Pet ee Not BR Phe PHY or CA fit 


SHE STOOD LADY-LIKELY AT BAY, EXPOSING REPROACHFULLY HER 
'EYEBALLS' AND HOLDING HER 'BIG SILLY MOUTH' OSTENTATIOUSLY 
SEALED. . 33 


The passage which introduces Hester (Essie) Harding 
into the narrative of Self Condemned contains specific 
allusions which, when regarded in the light of parallel 
references in other Lewis works, provide the reader with 
detailed information about Hester's personality type. The 
novel begins with René's attempting to explain to Hester what 
occurs when the clock is moved forward or backward. The 
listening wife is described: 


From the other side of the breakfast table Essie had 
stared at her husband under a wide clear brow, with blankly 
bold, large, wide-open eyes, It was a mature face, the 
natural wide-openness not disagreeably exploited: the remains 
of the child-mind were encouraged to appear in the clear 
depths’ or: the grey-bliues". “UV. Allergic te:;dearnang, as are 
many children, for her the teacher was a life-long enemy. 

As she had stared, wide-eyed and with her mind a wilful 
blank, at her mistress as a child, her eyes hung open like 

a gaping mouth; and the fact that her husband was a 
professional teacher, a trained imparter of knowledge, 

caused Essie all the more readily to drop back into the 
mulish trance of childhood; expertly unreceptive she stripped 
her large defiant eyes of all intelligence, and left them 
there staring at his face, while her moist red lips were 
parted as she slowly raised a fresh spoonful of sugared 
porridge, 34 


References to Hester's "large, wide-open eyes" stripped of 


al ince. ligence anu nem mousteared. lips, parted’ awaiting 


! 


a Sspooniul Of “sugared perrivdce,” “COMmure Up associations 
with the "Plain Man," the "astonished public” mentioned in 


several of Lewis's works, In the opinion of Rene, non- 
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intellectual, unenlightened Hester, with eyes open "like a 


’ 


gaping mouth,’ 


average.">> Theveyes ‘or the Plain Man, 1 not Staring 


belongs to the "dull and sodden stream of the 


blankly like Hester's, are firmly closed while the mouth, 
representative of the lower senses to which the human 
average invariably responds, is held wide open, ready to 


receive without question whatever it is fed. It is because 
4 : 
of his demonstration of "slack mindlessness," that the naive 


"animal human average" is the first to be approached by the 
popularizer who wishes to have his bill of fare hastily 
received. It was indeed such an unthinking public composed 
of "Plain Men" who, according to Lewis, was so readily 
approached-and easily led-by the Time-philosophers: 


Indeed. in all exposes o1 Relativity Theory 2at 26 
quite evident that the naif (the dissociated, intermittent, 
discrete, wide-eyed, 'primitivist') point of view is what we 
ape being "fed@with, “The “spoon ofl Mre=Siesson ‘or Of 
Pee Pusse lb (im fis) (Aw BV iC. “for wittie Belativioks): 
Helidiiowt invitinagly - but firmly) towards *the Public's Little 
astonished mouths, is full of that particular treacle, 
Einstein-physics, too, are 'tremendous fun.' But the sort 
of nursery atmosphere that develops in the popular exposé 
of Relativity, the 'shut-your eyes and Open-Your Mouth!' 
Wow LL feel qidey at farses vou Lo soon get over that! ™) 
sort of “Attitude of the Relativity nurses ar.d governesses, is 
due to this side of the matter. ...2 


Hester; orten vrei erred to as 7a child, baby oor “Little ogirl," 
might be the "child-like individual">’ or "wide-eyed nave” 
spoken of in Time and Western Man. She might also represent 
the "child-cult"--so often depicted or referred to in Lewis's 


works of fiction and non-fiction--insofar as this statement 


from Time and Western Man describes her behaviour: 
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apa ccocuse? the -forms of infantile or immature life, to 
make an art of its technical imperfections, and to exploit 
Lts natural bonorance, oisitin. some Isense!’ tawsishrto tbe a 
child, 39 

Seen either as an example of the dull human average 
or as a false-child, Hester is immediately identified with 
that portion of humanity which Lewis regarded as non- 
intellectual and excessively emotional, as more interested 
in the needs of the body than the needs of the mind. Indeed, 
it is evident within the first few paragraphs of the novel 
that sex is central to Hester's existence: 

She slowly sucked the spoon, and there was substituted 
in her eyes for the aggressive blank, an amorous and inviting 
light, as [René | had expected, 40 
Bright eyes are frequently associated with the preoccupation 
With or antbrcapatironm tof tsexual) actiai tymthzoudhout tthe 
novel. On one occasion, Hester, hoping to "seduce" René 
into buying her a fur coat, approaches him with her "eyes 
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shining, her waist arched in and hips thrust out. The 


eyes of the French-Canadian prostitutes are similarly 
| 42 , 2 , 
bebe aig Laura McKenzie, whom Rene regarded simply as a 


“big sex-trap is aware of "what [can] be done with eyes 


, F 4 
of light blue-green in the shadow of a mass of dark hair." 
She makes herself especially appealing by "jJangling about 
. the brilliant cold blue and green spangles of her 
n45 
eyes. 
Hesten' eweyessare; atom 'bhe first portwon of the 


novel, almost continually employed as sexual lures so that 


René is often uneasy and self-conscious about how she must 
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appear to others: 


AS Ce [her] hips were placed too low and gave her gait a 


sexish drag, her neck was too long, which acted as a sort 
Or pole to carry Big Byes alort.2 


Embarrassed by the way Hester constantly displays her eyes 
(her eyes are "Surely the cynosure of all other eyes"), 
René does not hesitate to tell her: "Suve- youl eyes arrest 
no one wants to see your Senor. On one occasion, 
when René observes a young woman nudging her mother as 
Hester enters the room, he hisses: 

firs, tt ‘You aon't damp down those "bedroom Byes" they will 
turn us out.' As Hester supposed this was merely a comic 
and roundabout way of referring to her ravishing 
attractiveness, she squeezed his arm, and turned her 
expibstionist eves upon him, in a flood of such intimacy 
that he actually blushed.49 


Hester's eyes--her big eyes, her too big eyes--are 


referred to again and again throughout Self Condemned. Her 


attempts to make of these "speaking orbs" sexual lures 
diminish as the narrative progresses. The eyes become not 
particularly expressive, aggressive or contemplative; they 
are simply there, staring blankly at whatever happens to be 
a £Yront of them. In symbowdic terms, Hester, the unthinking 
average human being, comes to represent the non-intellectual, 
physical, emotional nature of man. More specifically, in 
terms of what has already been referred to as Lewis's 
"theory of vision," her eye represents the physical eye, the 
organ of the human body dedicated simply to apprehending 
visual stimuli, Hester represents those things which her 
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husband Rene rejects as brutish and base, Rene represents 
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a 
PART? 22 bos RENE 


iMacOQRDER NOT. TO. BE.AT-THEAMERGY OHR.HIS EMOTIONS, .ME.HAD.BEEN 
OBLIGE TO eREPECT A DIVISION OF HIS PERSONALITY INTO Two 
PARTS: HE HAD CREATED A. KIND OF ARTIFICIAL ‘UNCONSCIOUS’ OF 
HIS OWN, AND THUS LOCKED AWAY ALL ACUITY OF REALIZATION, 20 


A. The man behind the eyes 


In his first novel Lewis portrayed Tarr's relative 
success in arriving at an anpropriate balance between his own 
intellectual and emoticnal impulses, Tarr realizes the 
proper role of the intellect as being that which presides 
over or illuminates, but does not attempt to replace, the 
functioning of other human faculties, He recognizes that 
emotion as well as intellect performs a particular function 
in his life, even though, because of the nature of his 
profession, the one may at most times be dominated by the 
other. 

Unlike Yarr, Rene Harding, the central ragure in 
Self Condemned, deliberately attempts to dissociate himself 
from any human functions or desires which do not originate 
in the intellect. René represses his own animal nature; he 
is self-conscious about the "impetuous movements" of his 
body and embarrassed even by his "hairiness," He considers 
sexual activity as "barbarous," and therefore when his body 
responds to an embrace he is "traversed by what almost 
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"enlightened" and is therefore superior to the majority of 
. 

men, “the Yahooesque mass" for whom, Rene believes, "the 
nightly téte-a-téte between the sheets Gis one of the sole 
compensations for a life-sentence of hard labour, "2 

René divides his life into two separate compartments 
in an attempt to limit his own existence exclusively to 
occurrences within the sphere of the intellect, He constructs 

4 

over his animal self an insulation system which Lewis 
@ecseribes, in terms uofca fire curtain yatcch Rene "might pull 
down over the reality 7 By. Means otetuiis “fire curtcaip”® 
Rene is able to dissociate himself indefinitely from the 
immediate circumstances affecting himself or the world 
aLZound, him: 
Hii a.doctor had told ham deshad. only three, months to. live, 
all the significance for him of this announcement would be 
hurried away and put under lock and key. He of course could 
not guarantee that something would not release it at any 
moment, but he had for so long mastered his reactions that 
it would be unlikely to burst out until permitted to do so. 
His callous self was so well insulated from the compartment 
of the imagination that he was able to pass as a somewhat 
unemotional man. 

That Lewis did not approve of a man's attempts to 
dissociate himself completely from his emotional nature is 
. . . a 
to ldedibyehisspoutrayal sot Rene as dalcharacter who, 
intelligent as he is, has only a fragmented sense of life 
and reality. Rene's vision, his way of looking at things, 
is distorted. Because of his preoccupation with exclusively 
intellectual pursuits, René is unable to perceive things in 


"common-sense" cerspective. Rather than illuminating the 


diverse circumstances of his life, his overly dominant 
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intellect consistently distracts him from the immediacy of 
real-life issues: 

He seicomisawehismwifei tnotulixfocusyebut behind,*o6rethrough, 
something else. He did not often completely withdraw 
himself from the intellectual problem he had in Toe when 
conversing with an intimate or even with a stranger. 
Only when Rene's "fire curtain" breaks down and the 
"floodgates of realization" fly open, do his emotions come 
into play in his perception of circumstances, On such 
occasions, which are usually the result of an intense and 
unexpected emotional upheaval, René comes into a state of 
"awareness," "realization" or “heightened perceptivity,” 
such as he experiences when he says good-bye to his sister, 
Helen; 

So she *satcalmost midid in, “the "corner; “fer the 
in tcodgates!' cen rquestrom had notwyet. shut=—to fs. “)4P "in ythe 
past forty-eight hours his nervous system had undergone 
quite sufficient strain, and he wished to return to the 
Callous norm as quickly as possible. But this, could not be 
instantaneous--his mental machinery was not so stream-lined 
as all that: so for a short while the glare of awareness was 
still present, 
aa ’ ’ . . . . 
Rene's insistence on maintaining his “callous norm" 
and «remaining tHe totally. ‘rational being Ws ‘related to ‘his 
Cons tantjiatbemot shoricarnvealia things tot their loqi'cat 
conclusions. This tendency is mentioned in Self Condemned 
° ; “ 

by Rotter when he explains the theories of Rene: 

What. thistisystem amountsicho um realdty "is taking torts 
logical conclusion the humane, the tolerant, the fastidious, 
It is really no’ more than that with great rigidity and 

yp lecabili tyes you pursue |. . «. things Jogically to a. point 
where all that doesn't belong to them or that contradicts 


them is absolutely repudiated.>/ 


Rotter goes on to observe that "in life nothing is taken to 
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its ultimate conclusion. , . . [I]n dealing with logical 


5c ay We 
Rene, insofar as 


Sonclusions, a man. steps cut of. dite.” 
he attempts to limit his own existence to the intellectual 
sphere and insofar as this implies an inner compulsion to 
arrive at ultimate conclusions, removes himself by means of 
hisitheory’ of history: fromthe life’ ithat’ is around’ him, and 
fama Wye fromthe diffe ‘that's wiithin hinselfs “The 
conclusion which the intellect of René Harding ultimately 
must arrive at is articulated near the end of the novel: 
- » e if one condemns all history as trivial and unedifying, 
must not all human life be condemned on the same charge? 
ime let bhe: problem of) probienisoais tot finds any thingMof 
value intact and undiluted in the vortex of slush and 
nonsense: to discover any foothold (however small) in the 
phenomenal chaos, for the ambitious mind: enough that is 
uncontaminated to make it worth-while to worry about life at 
all. And as to condemning the slush and nonsense, the 
Pillage ‘and: carnage’ which we whhave’gqlorifiedias Mhistory'y 
why, that throws us back upon the Futility of our daily 
lives, which also have to be condemned, °? 
ins : ; : 
Rene is never able to come to terms with what Lewis here 
calls the "problem of problems" and later refers to as "the 
, . 60 Bot ae ; 
ultimate issue; what 1s it in the end that makes human 
; ¢ La 4 A . 
life worthwhile? Rene, divided against himself, steps out of 
life in order to arrive logically at the ultimate conclusion 
of his intellectual deliberations, His intellect alone 
carries him to a point that he can and must perceive only 
intellectually. He cannot survive an emotional awareness of 
his vosition, so Rene, having once removed himself from life, 


from the world of emotion, must continue to refrain from 


confronting these things which now threaten his sanity. 
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Bs Self-condemned 


René's eyes, desoribedsaselgitittenangaottnof a Slit 
ratherethan,; astwith his: wife, showing,the:eye in its full 
circular expansion, "°t identify his character as the opposite 
teatestertsar Senoftennengaged!inahard, coédd»stares; René's 
eyecaareetheseyesaot tachtghtyonatbional ,wintellectnal Human 
being. This interpretation of René's personality is 
reinforced by the description of his mouth. Far from the 
"split plum" or "wet cherry" mouths of the hyper-~emotional, 
andrndistunctiyadifferentwiromyvHesteriist"bigusilly mouth"“eor 


; ; Zz 62 
her “moist red lips," Rene's mouth is "jutting" and 


63 64 


"bevetbing ;:" hisekips samplya"bearded™ ore!poirmteds ” 
Rene and Hester Harding are designated as opposite 
typesninniselfecondemned? i hesterninepresenks the emotional- 
physical nature of man; sex and sexuality play an important 
role in her life. Rene represenEspthe purechyaratilonah) 
intellectual nature of man; he suppresses his own sexuality 
because the animality and enbivtonalweyeuin ch sexual activity 
entails is not compatible with the more refined activity of 
his dominant intellect. Rene's rejection of Hester in the 
narrative may be regarded as symbolic of his denial of his 
own animal and emotional nature. Hester i srehabtpartcot 
Rene's person from which he deliberately chooses to 
dissociate himself. Rene may be regarded as an integrated 


individual only to the extent that he completely accepts 
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Hester at any time in the narrative. 

René's self-condemnation may be observed in terms of 
the ever-changing relationship between the Hardings. It is 
apparent from the beginning of the novel that this 
relationship is not a close one. For example, Hester is the 
last to hear: about René's resignation. © René reveals an 
uneasiness even at the mention of his wife, as when Rotter 
enquires about Hester during his visit with Rene: 

- . . René started, and then--there was no doubt about it-~ 
blushed. Very annoyed with himself, he countered, without 
answering, 'How is Kathleen?'65 

René!s withdrawal from whatever is not primarily intellectual 
implies the severance of all his emotional ties. So the 
rejection of Hester is accompanied by a breaking with his 
family. He destroys "a school-boy picture of a circle of 
loving-hearts," and thinks to himself that ‘veal qunk, at 
least, [has] been got rid of, for ever, "°° 

The period aboard the ship is the beginning of hard 
times, René realizes that in the future things must be 
different, that "Hester's obscene pean must henceforth be 
his Muse, in succession to History."°/ He recognizes his 
wife as "the most frightful reflection of himself, the image 


" 


of his gine tone va tee but nevertheless deliberately adopts "a 


n 69 


new way of thinking about Hester, As the intellect begins 


to lose hold of René's existence, he experiences frequent 


220 


"earthquake[s] in his emotional centres. But even these 


till instinctively resented 
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minor emotional upgheavals are 
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by his dominant intellectuality. René continues to be 
embarrassed by his own immediate response to life. Intervals 
of time which are not strictly devoted to intellectual 
activity are resented and regarded as impositions* 


< + « ate erinesy Nevrettyirs=brain-erouging anc blurring. 

His daily periods of semi~consciousness increased, It was 
as dreaminess that he thought of the semi=conscious spells, 
and indeed that was often what they were. More and more the 
‘waking hours' were rather patches of semi-consciousness than 
a continuous wakefulness. Or full awareness. Then one day 
he would not wake up at all, he told himself. He would just 
get out of bed at«the usual time, and his life, on a far 
more primitive level, that of the functional coma of the 
pe world, would go on as the polar bear does, or the 
anc. 


Life is perceived by René in terms of periodic 
states of sleep or wakefulness, two distinct and mutually 
exclusive states of being. He associates with wakefulness 
sharp, intense intellectual activity. The state of sleep 


implies for him the numbness of intelligence which he 


associates with the "Plain Man.” Consciousness is considered 
by René to be an "enlightenment .. .a light unaccountably 

; ee i 
breaking in upon a darkness. Le ea eeOre sin, a lf UnNCrLon 


of the pure intellect and has HOURS Get teseuer to do with 
"the animal playground of the mind.” Loss of consciousness, 
René thinks, would place him on the animal plane along with 
people like his sister, Mary: 

The delusion under which the majority sleepwalked its way 


from decade to decade, from disaster to disaster, had 


numbed her mind as much as that of any other Mrs, Everyman, /? 


Rene had once regarded himself as different from these, as 
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accident, it signified no superiority. He just had suddenly 
woken ap nl" But now he fears what he regards as the "coma 
of the animal world," the sphere of existence in which the 
majority of men live. 

For René there could be neither a reconciliation nor 
a compromise between the two states of being which he sees 
in terms of sleep and wakefulness. "[L]ife is a half-way 
house, a place of obligatory compromise,"/> says Rotter. 
But René has chosen to Stép out %of this eilifeY “Hemte lis 
himself; 
An individual who has repudiated publicly the compromise of 
normal living fas he has done | must thereafter be careful 
never to use compromise, or half-compromise, under whatever 
circumstances. /6 
Life is not a "half-way house" as far as Rene is concerned. 
He sees his own existence in terms of biack and white, sleep 
and wakefulness. There may be periods of black and periods 
of white, but never of grey. This is why Rene speaks of an 
existence punctuated with distinct "patches of semi- 
consciousness" or "Semi-conscious spells:" 
fie felt. the light not losing its iantensrty, but getting 
patchy. He knew he could not go on indefinitely living in 


this way without returning_to the functional darkness, it 
was only a matter of time. 


During the years of hardship in the Hotel Blundell, 


oa . . . . 
Rene -experrences what “lewis fcalrs-a*"*baptism of fire,"/® 


. . 7 . i . 
Evidently the "fire-curtain" by which Rene had previously 
isolated his intellectual nature is temporarily removed, for 


t 


mt , — ¢ . - 4 . . ' 
Rene during this time comes to accept his emotional nature. 
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This acceptance and the consequent integration of his 
personality is symbolized by his close union with Hester at 
this point in the narrative. René says to her: 
’ . ‘ XX las 
you have become integrated in me. This téte-a-teéte of ours 
over three years has made us as one person. .. . I am 
talking to myself and we are one,79 
But the integrated union is temporary. The first indication 
of the re~compartmentalization of René's personality and the 
subsequent withdrawal from his emotions is evident when René, 
returning from Furber's, sees in front of him "something 
like a large black hole in the landscape whichever way he 
wo ah feed 
turnfs ] his head." 
’ “a 1 . . 
As the dominance of Rene's intellect increases, 
Hester is once more pushed aside. Her presence irritates 


81 ony 
* Rene is no longer 


him, especially her "quizzical stare, 
quite as adept at keeping his emotions at bay, however, He 
can no longer desensitize himself completely to the "glare 

of *emoticnal “awareness.” Lewis's déseription of Rene's 
reaction to Momaco might be regarded as typical of the 
working of René's manner of thinking during this time: 

- « « he knew that it was Momaco or nothing, and he began to 
Enow Chae. hysterically, Zanaticaily, walnost insancly.,.. For 

he knew quite well that it was a fearful thing to know, 82 
This unstable period in Rene's life reaches its climax with 
the suicide-death of Hester, symbolic of the destruction of 
René's animal/emotional nature. Hester's body is displayed 
on a marble slab. Her head and various parts of her body--an 


arrangemert of detached objects--graphically symbolize 


€ s ae 
final severance of the intellectual and animal halves of Rene: 
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Like a graffito the essentials were picked out. He 
recognized the low-bottomed silhouette of a female figure, 
the clothes shapeless and black with blood, Slightly to 

one side there was a pair of legs in horrible detachment, 
Dike a pair of legs for a foi) upon. aesactory table, before 
they have been stuck on to the body. At the top, was the 
long forward-straining, as it were yearning neck. Topmost 
was the bloodstained head of Hester, lying on its side. The 
Door iar was £uLl of mud, which flattened 1 upon, the skull. 
Her eye protruded: it was strange it should still have the 
strength to go peering On in the darkness. 83 

René's impulse when he sees Hester's body is to "seize the 


head and carry it away with him, "°4 


Wee S apOropL late, elat 
he would choose to take that portion of the body eeeoctared 
with the intellect. This is not simply an emotional 
reaction, as Lewis indicates by saying that to "examine his 
Ween tariani qwas enats laet "clear act rar consciousness, "°> 
With this statement, Lewis once more characterizes René as 
a man in whom the emotions are over-ruled by the intellect, 
just as he characterized Kreisler, when that character hung 
himself, as a man ruled by his body, with the simple 
Statement:. "the last thing he was conscious Of “his Panaiie °° 
The shock to René's system occasioned by Hester's 
death is, again on a symbolic Ievel, the immediate aftermath 
of the final destruction of René's physical or emotional 
nature. He undergoes a spiritual degeneration and passes 
into a world no more real than the exclusive world of the 
intellect which he had sometimes inhabited. René lives in 
this state of pseudo-emotion and pseudo-sensation as long 


as the apparition of Hester--symbolic of this unreality-- 


dominates his existence; 
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. - . there was no expulsion of Hester. She was always 
there very soon, and obsessed the patient. Sometimes she 
would be as she was in the days of the Room, of the ‘vows 

of hardship.' At others whe was the graffito woman of the 
police mortuary. She would enter as he was half-asleep, 
with her eyes protruding, her head thrust forward, and the 
deep line of her frown prolonged by a swollen vein bisecting 
the forehead. 87 

Hester's bisected forehead might be another external 
representation of the compartmentalization of Rene's mind, 
Intellect and emotion--René sways between one extreme and the 
other: 

. . . the sudden exposure of the profounder nervous tracts 
was a test of endurance beyond his powers. In the hospital 
the reason lay collapsed and on the verge of a conversion 
fireman @rrationaltentity.°= 


e e 2 s 2 2 2 2 ° e 2 « > ° ° ® ° 2 e . ® 2 e e ° > L) e ® 


. - . he had buried his reason in the tomb of his wife as 
an expression of remorse, or so he once put it to himself, 89 


Just as Rene's periods of pure intellectuality removed him 
from reality, so also what might appear to be Rene's 
emotional adjustment in the hospital is simply an irrational 
reaction to circumstances. Rene, in retrospect, calls it 
"Hesteria," Hysteria is a poor substitute for genuine 
emotional experience; René is unable to distinguish between 
them. 

Once Rene's intellect begins to recover from shock, 
everything Hester represented ia callously rejected. Because 
of the complete absence of emotion in René's final analysis 
of why Hester killed herself, the reasons he gives himself 
are Wistortediand arrational, 

He decided that Hester dead was even less worthy of 
a 


than Hester alive. Nor did he fail to review the sheer 
volume of sentimentality attracted by death, On all sides 
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he found himself beset by false sentiment, He congratulated 
himself upon the good work he had done in reducing in his 
personal life these mounds of slush to reasonable proportions. 
Towards the end of this period he felt he had cleansed 

things to such an extent that he could end this. particular 
activity, “He hed driven Hester »outscimivs mind, sy which 

she had dangerously intruded. So all that was overcome, 

and he could now once more proceed on his way.?29 


Rene's final rejection of Hester represents his last act of 
self-condemnation. A broken man, unable to come to terms 
with the meaninglessness of his existence, René, in a rare 
moment of self-recognition, discovers himself to be "only a 


oe 


half-crazed replica of his former self, "There was,” 


says Lewis, "Still enough animal vitality in the shell, and 


enough residue of ambitious intellectual potency to carry on 
heh 


’ 


pee Pirantly. But René wears a "haunted look;" only a 
3 . 1 hd wo . = , 
"tragic fracture of the personality remains of this man 
whom Lewis simply describes as an "empty hangover of 
Himself,” a- “wreck,” e “gutted shell.” 


Self Condemned is the story of Hester and Reneé. 


— 


Also, it is the story of a man who is ‘unable to come to 

terms with the facts of his own existence. On yet another 
level, it is a rendering in fictional form of Wyndham Lewis's 
Eon los@phy® ofthe, eyes? SHhesters representsmtheo physical eye; 
René, whose visual organ is barely visible through the 

narrow slits, represents the pure intellect in isolation. 
Theisterytista rendeéringiadn factwon ofa theoryoors vision; 

it relates the process of destruction of the physical eye. 

In. Self Condemned,: Lewis* rejected the isolation of the 


intellect) from the® attualophysical activity. of) visual 
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apprehension just as in Time and Western Man he condemned 


aor 


the isolation of the eye (the "supreme aperture to reality") 
from the non-visual senses of the human body. 

During the Blundell period, which has been described 
as a time during which René and Hester are temporarily 
iunited=-that is, during. a,time.of Pimteqration” of Rene's 


personality, when the intellect and the physical eye function 
4 


together--René says to his wife: I am beginning to love 


: A 
hardship. It sharpens the sight. When I look, I ea 


At the first indication of the compartmentalization of René's 


W 


personality and his rejection of Hester, when René sees "a 


large black hole in the landscape," Lewis says: "It was as 


9 : Eye 
ngs Finally, in 


196 


though his vision were in some way affected. 
what Lewis refers to as "the graveyard of the senses, 
something takes place which might be regarded in terms of 
the rejection of the sensual nature of man (as it is related 
to man's intellectual nature), the rejection of touch (as it 
is related to raw sight) or the rejection of the physical 
eye (as it is related to the intellect): 


eee ee interne] came over, and fixed white spectacles 
upon [Rene's ] nose, The eyeholes were circles of white 
muslin. --There can be no proper silence while the eyes 
are allowed to bang about. Now that the visual turbulence 
had been cut off,s.and-sight.reducedstoumewhite circles .an 
all~over muting of the consciousness ensued. Even such 
stimulus as white-coated interne removed, the mind began to 
dream of white rivers which led nowhere, which developed 
laterally, until they ended in limitless white expanse. 


The constant sense of loneliness ended, in the white silence, 
as a necessary ingredient of the white silence, which was 

all that was desired--The negation of the visual; and an 
aural blank which had more quality than white, was not such 


a negation, and was as soothing as a caress. But at last 
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consciousness ebbed quietly away, and René lay ina 
dreamless sleep, alone in this place dedicated to silence, 
totally removed from life,97 

In Lewis's first novel, Tarr describes Kreisler as 
aman who attempts ‘to get “hack into’ Life again."7° Rene 
Harding is a man who is always trying to get out of Life; 
his success is his condemnation. Kreisler, quite the 
opposite to René, apprehends the world with a mechanical eye; 
his purely physical eye merely collects sensory data which 
the intellect is never called upon to assess or interpret. 
René attempts to perceive things purely intellectually. The 
final rejection and destruction of his physical eye 
culminate in the "white silence,” the "graveyard of the 
senses," where René commits himself to a void, by denying 
the intellect its source of stimulation. René's vision-- 
that which he perceives when he "apprehends" the world-=-is 
no less distorted than Kreisler's, The vision proper to the 
whole man, according to Lewis, goes far beyond the object 
Seen sO got Seen: 
It is also, and even more, the way in which you see it: the 
Significance you ‘attribute to it, the mood in which you 
approach hee 
Bach faculty has its role to play; true sight is the product 
of a working relationship between the physical eye, with its 
immediate emotional response, and the intellect, the eye of 


the mind. 
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